ener renter 
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A Happy 


ERE’S hoping that each and every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer will have a good time this Christmas—a royal good time 
that will make it one of life’s happy recollections through all 

the coming years! A good time that will make it a fragrant memory 
when age comes on—a memory to be recalled perhaps in yet distant 








is just for two or more people to hail one another with the season’s 
greetings—and the more the merrier indeed! Don’t get stranded at 
one neighbor’s for the whole livelong day, but get a neighbor or so 
with you and go from house to house—remembering especially the new 
neighbors who have just moved in. Make ita day for getting acquaint- 











THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS SPORTS—A RUN WITH THE HOUNDS 
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Copyright by Schreiber & Son and reprinted in The 
Progressive Farmer by special arrangement 





Christmas-tides when rosy-cheeked grandchildren prattle of Santa Claus 
about the glowing fireside. 

How can we have such a Christmas? Certainly not by indulging in 
selfish pleasures, and least of all by yielding to debasing temptations 
that befuddle the brain and unstring the nerves, and leave us less 
worthy of self-respect and the respect of others. 

The surest way to find happiness is through making others happy; 
and it is the lonely, solitary, or selfish Christmas that is the unhappy 
Christmas. In the villages and towns ‘‘the community Christmas tree’ 
is coming to be a recognized feature of the holiday season, and the 





ed with them and for. giving them the glad hand of welcome into the 
community. Or perhaps there are some folks who are not new neigh- 
bors but whom you have never called on; drop in for a Christmas hand- 
shake and ‘‘howdy-do,’’ with a word of encouragement for those who 
are having a hard struggle and a word of cheer for every boy and girl. 

The Christmas season is a good season for hunting, too, and we pity 
the man whose pulses do not quicken at the sight of the hounds and 
hunters in the picture on this page. What great sport it is! 

And then at nightfall when the stock have been housed and fed, the 
cows milked, the wood brought in, and the supper eaten, let the whole 





same thing should be true of our country 
communities. If you haven't yet planned 
such a Christmas tree, it is probably not yet 
too late to work it up—at your church or 
schoolhouse or some other community center. 
Anyhow, you can have a little Christmas 
service somewhere, with music and ever- 
greens and candles and the hearty greeting of 
neighbor for neighbor and friend for friend. 

Let us ask, too, that you take it upon 
yourself to see that every child in your 
neighborhood is made happy this holiday 
season. Most of them will be remembered by 
their parents and kinsfolk, and it will not be 
difficult to provide some little remembrance 
for the poor and the sick to whom the happi- 
ness of the day might otherwise be a mockery. 

Then what a lot of visiting there ought to 
be on Christmas day! All it takes at Christ- 
mas time to make a new wave of happiness 
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family, with neighbors or visitors, gather 
about the fireside and recall memories of 
other Christmases and swap stories and 
sing songs and play games in which young 
and old can join, not forgetting to frame 
messages for absent friends. Nor will it be 
amiss perhaps if you recall in the quiet of the | 
bedtime hour the memory of those who made | 
other Christmases happier for you—the dead | 
whom you “have loved long since and lost | 
awhile,”’ and whom the Author of Christmas || 
bids you confidently hope to see again. 

Yes, here’s wishing for each and every || 
home The Progressive Farmer enters the \} 
happiest of all Christmases. In the language i} 
of Tiny Tim, ‘‘God bless us every one,”’ and |} 
give us when the Christmas ends a stout || 
heart and resolute determination for facing || 
. the tasks and problems of a stirring New || 
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Farm Suggestions 








Oats and Gorn for Sows and Pigs 
READER asks: “Are oats and 
2 corn ground and mixed half and 

» half good feed for sows and pigs?” 
> Ground corn and oats, half and 
- half, will make a good feed for sows; 
. but if the pigs are young we would 
advise that’ the oat hulls be screened 
out for them. Oat hulls are too 
coarse and woody for young pigs un- 
der fiye months of age, but with the 
coarse hulls screened out ground oats 
are excellent for young growing pigs. 


Best Crops to Grow on a Twenty- 
mere F 


READER has been cultivating 20 

acres in cotton with a little corn, 
and wants to know if he can raise 
sheep and hogs. profitably on this 
area. 

This is too small an area*to pro- 
duce livestock or do any other sort of 
farming most economically. Of 
course, by good management hogs 
and sheep, especially hogs and early 
lambs, could be made profitable, but 
we doubt if it would be wise for our 
reader to cease planting cotton, the 
crop he is familiar with, and devote 
most of his land to growing sheep 
-and. hogs, with which he is probably 
not so familiar. We advise this man 
to make a good garden, get 100 good 
young hens, one or two brood sows 
and a few sheep, not over a half doz- 
en to start with. Raise all the feed 
possible to supply the needs of these 
animals and the work stock and then 
put the balance of the land into cot- 
ton. Save the manure carefully and 
put on the land and rotate the feed 
crops with the cotton as far as possi- 
ble. Plant some oats for fall and 
winter grazing and follow these with 
soy beans or peanuts. Sow cowpeas 
at time of laying by the corn, and 
crimson clover between the cotton 
rows immediately after the first pick- 
ing. 

If this is kept up for a few years, 
while he is learning all he can about 
handling chickens, sheep and hogs, 
both by. experiencé and reading, we 
believe he will find that matters will 
work out more safely and better than 
by jumping into a new line of farm- 
ing between seasons.” As a friend of 
mine says: “A man cannot be a cot- 
ton farmer up to December 31 and 
then be a good fivestock farmer on 
January 1.” 


Relation of Depth of Soils to Crop 
Production - 


READER asks: “Is it correct to 
42% assume that the deeper the soil 
the better crops it will produce?” 

As a general rule we think it is 
trne that the deeper the soil the Het- 
ter crops it will produce, but it does 

-net follow that any particular deep 

| soil will produce a better crop than 

_ some other soil not so deep. There 
are a large number of factors which 

= make up the results in crop product- 

© ion. Some of these are pretty well 

| known, but it is safe to state that 
there are probably many that are not 
known. 

Neither does it follow that because 
| adeep soil is desirable that it will pay 
» to go to extremes in deep ‘plowing 
| and burying a limited amount of vege- 
: table matter to a great depth. It takes 

timeto make over the subsoil into real 
soil, and a much targer quantity of 
[vegetable or organic matter than is 
Be erally supposed. If the amount of 
eget ble matter available is large 

eK tt will probably be found profit- 
pable to gradually deepen the soil to 
m= considerable degree. In fact, it may 








pay to plow 12 to 15 inches deep, once 
in four or five years, and mix vegeta- 
ble. matter with the soil to that depth, 
if-one has the power ‘to do such plow- 
ing economically and sufficient vege- 
table matter to make -a soil that deep. 
But with a limited amount of organic 
matter, ‘say only sufficient for six 
inches of soil, we would rather have 
it in the top six imches than scatter- 
ed throughout twelve inches, and ‘it iis 
questionable if it will pay to plow 
more than six to eight inches deep, 
as a general practice, except one ha 
a very great amount of vegetable 
matter to mix with the soil, and then 
probably such deep plowing will not 
be economical if done more frequent- 
ly than once every four or five years. 





Feeds for Wintering Beef ‘Cattle 


READER has 100 head of cattle 

to winter, about half of them ‘be- 
ing calves and ‘yearlings. He has 165 
tons of corn silage and a limited 
quantity of hay, oat straw and corn 
stover. Corn can be bought for 50 
cents a bushel, and grinding the ear, 


shuck and all costs 8 to 10 cents a ° 


bushel. He wishes to ‘know whether 
he should feed this corn at the price 
stated or. cottonseed meal at $35 a 
ton. Also how much silage should he 
fed per day per 100-pounds weight of 
cattle. 

If the 100 head are fed silage 150 
days 165 tons will give an average of 
22 pounds a day to the animal. They 
will probably consume that amount 
of silage, for while the spring calves 
and yearlings will not consume that 
amount the older animals may take 
35 to 50 pounds a-day. It is also prob- 
ably true that the older animals 
should have more silage per 100 
pounds weight. We would say that 
the yqung stock might be given 3 
pounds of silage daily per 100 pounds 
weight and the older ones 4 pounds 
per 100 pounds. The older animals 
will more nearly support themselves 
on roughage which is cheaper, while 
the young tattle will need more con- 
centrates and consequently will re- 
quire less roughage. 

The dry roughage should be so fed 
that it will last throughout the win- 
ter. If the total supply is limited the 
daily allowance should be so limited 


e™t it will last until spring, but if the 


supply of dry roughage is sufficient 
the cattle should be allowed all they 


_ will consume. 


With the sort of roughage stated, 
corn silage, oat straw and corn stov- 
er, the concentrates must contain 
considerable protein, especially for 
the young or growing animals. 

‘The corn at 50 cents a bushel is 
cheaper than cottonseed meal at ‘$35 
a ton, were it not necessary to have 
protein for the calves and yearlings. 
The corn, like all the roughage, is de- 
ficient in protein, the muscle and 
bone making material of feeds; white 
cottonseed meal is rich in protein 
and for that reason we would use 
some cottonseed meal. 

For the young stock we would use 
equal parts by weight of corn and 
cottonseed meal, giving as much as 
necessary to keep them growing a lit- 
tle, or as much as desired. 

The price for grinding the corn, 8 
to 10 cents a ‘bushel, is too high and 
we would not pay ‘that price for 
grinding corn to feed to grown cat- 
tle, especially if hogs are available to 
follow the cattle. For the grown dry 
cattle we would use two parts of the 
ear corn, broken, to one part of cot- 
tonseed meal, giving only so much as 
is mecessary to keep them from get- 
ting too poor or weak. They should 


require little grain in addition to sil- 
age and dry roughage to carry them 
through the winter in good strong 
condition, and possibly just a little 
cottonseed meal, say a pound to a 
pound.and a half.a day, will be all 
they will require. The cows rather 
peor in flesh, or those nursing calves, 
should probably be fed as suggested 
for the young stock. 

We have assumed that the mature 
cattle will be fed separate from the 
young stock and this should be done, 
even though the same feeds be used. 


PEANUTS AS A MONEY CROP 
Most of the Failures With Peanuts 


Have Been Due toa Lack of Knowl- 
edge and Insufficient Harvesting 
Machinery—Start on a Small Scale 


HE increasing interest in a bet- 

ter diversification of crops and 
the coming of the boll weevil to 
many sections have caused many to 
look about for new crops. ‘Of these 
peanuts have received considerable 
attention. In Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and other sections quite 
large areas have been planted with 
varying results. In some cases the 
crop has proved satisfactory, but in 
¢@others it has proved a Wistinct disap- 
pointment. 

This is as should have been ex- 
pected. It takes time for any one-to 
learn how to grow, harvest and mar- 
ket a new crop most efficiently. Those 
growing peanuts for the first time 
have been disappointed in the yields 
per acre. The small yields are large- 
ly. due to a lack of knowledge as to 
the best methods of planting, fertil- 
izing and cultivating. Yields as low 
as 25 to 30 bushels per acre have not 
been uncommon, whereas less than 
50 bushels to the acre should not be 
made under proper methods of culti- 
vation. 

It.is also possible that lack of suffi- 
cient soil inoculation may have been 
the cause of the small yields in some 
cases. The peanut isa legume, and 
to do well must have the right kind 
of bacteria living on its roots, to 
gather nitrogen from the air for its 
use in its growth. But the small 
yields are generally simply the result 
of a lack of knowledge as to how the 
crop should be cultivated. 

The peanut is also a rather difficult 
and expensive crop to harvest, espec- 
ially for those unfamiliar with the 
best methods, as any one is likely to 
be who has not grown the crop be- 
fore. 

The picking or separating of the 
nuts from the vines is also a work 
which requires a special machine and 
some knowledge of its operation. 
There are machines made for this 
purpose that are used in the old pea- 
nut-growing sections of the East, 
which do splendid work; but when a 
new crop is grown there is always 
the difficulty of providing suitable 
machinery for doing efficient and 
economical work. If, for instance, we 
had never grown cotton the difficul- 
ties of providing’ machinery for 
ginning and the marketing of the 
crop would present insurmountable 
obstacles to its extensive growth for 
the first year or two. 


In many cases the peanuts offered 
for-sale ‘have been so inefficiently 
harvested and picked from the vines 
that they command the lowest prices, 
if accepted at all ‘by the buyers. In 
other cases, no buyers have appear- 
ed and the growers are complaining 
that there is no market for peanuts. 
Again, we call attention to the differ- 
ence*between a“demand” and a “mar- 
ket.” ‘There is a demand for peanuts, 
but there are many places where no 
marketing facilities have been pro- 
vided. Tf our local merchants were 
“onto their jobs”. no such condition 
would exist, for it is as much the duty 





of the local merchants to help the 
farmer to market ‘this :produce as it is 
to sell ‘him goods, and the local :mer- 
chant who does mot recognize ‘this 
fact is likely, in the near ‘future, to 
find this business gradually going to 
more progressive and efficient mer- 
chants. 

We are frequently asked for in- 
formation ‘regarding the use of pea- 
nuts for oil production. The use of 
peanuts for oil is unquestionably its 
lowest use. That is, the price paid 
for peanuts to be used for making oil 
is likely to be so low as not to appear 
attractive to the average grower. 

We suggest that those who con- 
template the growing of this crop 
first learn ‘how to cultivate and ‘har- 
vest it on a ‘small scale. It will al- 
ways. be profitable to growa few 
acres for hogs to gather, and when 
the area cultivated becomes farger 
the most profitable results will come 
from-harvesting and putting the nuts 
on the market in such condition that 
they may be used for food, or other 
purposes higher than .oil making. 

We do not mean ‘to state that the 
crop cannot be raised and sold at the 
price the oil mills can afford to pay 
for them and still prove profitable to 
the grower, but to do so we must 
learn by experience and :close study 
the best methods of cultivation :and 
harvesting, and large yields must be 
made per acre. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 356 the 
following ‘statement is made: “It is 
generally conceded that’ im order to 
make the manufacture of .oil profita- 
ble good peanuts must be obtained cat 
prices not exceeding 40 cents a bush- 
el. A bushel of first-class Spanish 
peanuts, weighing 28 pounds, will 
produce about one gallon of oil worth 
45 cents (probably more at this time) 
and 20 pounds of oil cake and hulls, 
which when ground and mixed to- 
gether will be worth approximately 
25 cents, or $25 a ton, as stock feed.” 

It as apparent that more *than 25 to 
30 bushels per acre must be grown 
if the peanuts are to be sold below 
50 cents a ‘bushel. But 50 to 6 bush- 
els per acre is as small.a yield as any 
good farmer familiar with the crop 
should make, and the market for 
good nuts is usually well above 50 
cents a bushel. ; 

Peanuts if efficiently grown and 
marketed are a good money crop, 
and if properly used the crop iis not 
exhaustive on the soil, except in the 
phosphorus, potassium and lime me- 
moved in the nuts. That is, being a 
legume, if the crop is grazed by hogs 
or even the vines fed and the manure 
returned to the land, the supply of 
nitregen in the soil will generally ‘be 
increased rather than lowered. 

But peanuts being a new crop, it. is 
necessary to grow them a few years 
in order to learn ‘how to handle them 
to the best advantage. It is also 
ruinous to plant a dange acreage un- 
less the machinery is provided for 
harvesting, and this expenditure 
should not be made unless the crop 
is to become a permanent one in the 
cropping system. 

No matter how many may be dis- 
appointed with the crop, because of 
their lack of knowledge of ‘the best 
methods of handling, it is a good 
money crop at ruling prices turing 
recent years, and°an excellent feed 
crop for Southern farms when prop- 
erly handled, as has been proved by 
the experience of many ‘sections 
which have grown ‘it extensively :and 
long enough to learn how to handle it. 

Any of our readers mterested in 
this crop should write their State 

“Experiment Station for information 
regarding cultivation, fertilization, 
harvesting and marketing, and also 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’: Bulletin No. 356, on Bea- 
nuts. 
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What Farmers Want to Know | 





By W. F. Massey 














Some of the Newer Vegetables 


HAVE already given my experi- 
ence with the Mammoth White cu- 
-cumber. I do not care especially to 
grow it again. Cut very small it makes 
a good variety in the pickles along 
with the green sorts, but as a market 
“cuke” it is valueless. 
oN ae ee 
The Houser. cabbage is. good but 
must be started éarly to head well, 
for it is the latest cabbage I have 
ever grown. Started éarlier than I 
did this year; when I sowed the seed 
in July, it will make very fine heads, 
and should be a good keeper. 
* *: * 


Kendall’s Giant sweet corn is not 
new, but I grew it this year for the 
first time and am very much pleased 
with it as a late main crop variety. It 
is of good quality and has fine ears 
for market purposes. 

* * & 

Rewastico strawberry is one of the 
finest of recent introductions, not on 
my own grounds, but on those of my 
neighbor, W. F. Allen. 

oe 

The John Baer tomato, which was 
heralded as the earliest of all, has in 
two seasons’ tests proved later than 
Earliana or Bonny Best. It is, how- 
ever, a fine, solid tomato, though oc- 
casionally it. throws a_ misshapen 
fruit. It is evidently a selection from 
Chalk’s Jewell. It is no better than 
Bonny Best of the Chalk Jewell type, 
and I shall stick to the Bonny Best 
and Earliana.” The Langdon strain of 
Earliana has proved smooth and 
early and very productive, Bonny 
Best is close behind it, and of better 
quality. 

x * * 

-Berger’s Green Pod stringless bean, 
called by some the White-seeded 
Kentucky Wonder, I have found the 
best of the climbing string beans or 
snaps. 

ae . 

Smooth-seed spinach from Holland 
seed proved to be identical with the 
same variety grown from Long Is- 
land seed. Both are the Norfolk type 
of Savoy leaf spinach. 

x Ok Ok 


The Wonderful lettuce, known in 
some sections as Shellem lettuce, is 
the same as the New York. It is one 
of the best lettuces for the outdoor 
spring crop, as it stands warm weath- 
er better than the Big Boston, which 
runs to seed with the first warm 
_ weather. 

* ok x 

The Lucullus is still the best variety 
of the chard or spinach beet. It makes 
a fine summer substitute for spinach, 
as the young leaves boil very tender, 
and the large leaf stalks can be cock- 
ed like asparagus and make a fine 
dish. : 

* OK Ok 

The best of the bush lima beans is 
the Fordhook. It gave me this sea- 
son a long season of beans of the 
largest size. But to my taste the lit- 
tle lima or butter bean of the South 
is of better eating quality than any 
of the large limas. The large white 
lima beans are always unproductive 
in the South, while the thick limas of 
the Fordhook character are very pro- 
ductive. These have had the name 
of Potato lima. 

* * 

The Progressive strawberry, as I 
have ‘said, is the most’ persistent of 
the everbearing sorts. Even since 
the frosts became of nightly occur- 
rence every warm day brought out 
flowers on it till the last of Novem- 
ber, but of course these late blooms 
have made no fruit, for the frosty 
nights have finished them. I have 
planted all the runners my patch 
furnished, and will give them even a 
“better chance another season, for I 
will give them heavier fertilization, 


for last summer my patch had only 
stable manure and this year I will 
give them phosphate also in the shape 
of fine bone meal. 
x k 

For the main and late crop of to- 
matoes I have found nothing better 
for a pink tomato than the Globe, and 
for red ones Maule’s Success and 
Stone. I have tried various ways of 
supporting tomato vines, and have 
found nothing better than a stake five 
feet high and the plants trained to 
single stems with the side shoots 
pinched off as fast as they appear. 
This enables one to plant them in 
three foot rows and two feet between 
the plants, and in this way I get more 


“plants and more fruit than in any 


other, 





A Rotation of Crops 


- SOW peas in my corn every sum- 
mer, cut the corn and turn the 
peas under for wheat, then plow. the 
wheat stubble and sow crimson clov- 
er for hay or pasture. Will this ro- 
tation injure the land? I have not 
noticed any bad results, but wovld 
value your opinion highly.” 

Your short rotation will certainly 


be cut apart and ‘treated as single 
vines. Strawberries set now will 
make a good crop next spring. I set 
here in November, and sometimes 
into December. They live better now 
than they do planted in spring. 





Fruits Early and Late 


ROM North Carolina: “What is 
the best fall-bearing strawberry 
of good size? What is the best early 
strawberry of good size? What is 
the latest bunch grape of good quali- 
ty? What is the latest blackberry of 
value? What is the best dewberry?” 
The best everbearing strawberry is 
the Progressive. It will give you fruit 
from spring till October. Americus is 
a trifle larger, but it makes so few 
runners that it is hard to increase. 
The: Progressive, Americus and the 
Superb. are the leading everbearing 
strawberries, and each of them ‘will 
give fruit all summer through. The 
best and. largest early strawberry I 
know is the Early Ozark. The best 
main spring crop strawberry of med- 
ium season is the Chesapeake. The 
Niagara is about as late as any good 
bunch grape, and it hangs on the vine 
later than most of*them. There are 
some a little later, but not so good. 
The latest high bush blackberry is 
the Nanticoke. It is a good berry, 
but not a shipping berry, as it is too 
soft for that purpose, but for home 
use it is good. The best early dew- 
berry for home use is the Austin, but 





WHEN CHRISTMAS CALLS 





Crete home has called—and I want to 
go home; 
Christmas has whispered—and out 
through the night 
There's something that beckons to us who 
must roam 
Far from’ the berries of scarlet 
white; 
There’s something that beckons—and out 
on the road 
We follow the way of a dream that is 
old, . 
And weary the traveler and heavy the 


and 


oa 
Of those who may never turn back to 
the fold. 


Christmas has called and I want to go 


back— 
Back through the years to a day that I 
know F 
Over the trail of a dream-woven track 
Into the heart of the Longtime Ago. 





Where scarlet and white from the gray 
walls above 
The holly twined in with the mistletoe 
bough, 4 
And all of us met in a circle of love— 
I'- want to go home—I want to go now. 


I want to go home to the day where at 
dawn 
A tow-headed youngster rushed forth 
with a whoop 
At the clarion call of the Little Tin Horn 
And the roH of the drum as it sum- 
moned the troop 
Of the tin-soldiered legion with muskets 
a-gleam, 
Serried and straight in an unbroken 
row— 
want to go back where a fellow can 
dream : 
Of Christmas like that in the Long- 
time Ago. 


_ 


—Grantland Rice. 








not iniure the land, but I think that 
you can keep the land improving and 
get better crops by lengthening the 
rotation to three years. If the peas 
in the corn grow heavily it wil! be 
better to mow them for hay, and then 
instead of replowing the land disk it 
fine and harrow till the surface soil 
is well pulverized and settled and 
drill wheat after the first white frost 
to avoid the fly. Turn the stubble 
of this wheat well and deeply and 
sow to peas, and cut these too for 
hay and disk the stubble again for 
wheat. After this wheat sow crim- 
son clever, and during the winter get 
out on it all the manure made from 
feeding the pea hay, corn stover and 
straw and turn all under for corn 
again and repeat. You will find, that 
your land will rapidly increase in 
production by this rotation, and you 
will get better wheat on the stubble 
than by turning under the peas so 
late, as that will make it hard to get 
the soil compacted for wheat. Give 
each crop of wheat 400 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate. 





Scuppernongs and Strawberries 


‘*F WISH to propagate Scupper- 

nongs from an old vine, and 
would like to know how to layer 
them. Will strawberry plants set 
new fruit next spring?” 

Get a good long one-year cane of 
the Scuppernong vine which can be 
laid to the ground. Cut a trench (this 
in early spring) about five inches 
deep and lay the’cane in it with the 


tip projecting above ground. Cover _ 


the whole cane with soil, but this 
part near the tip, and tie that up toa 
stake. Roots will be made by fall at 
each joint and shoots will come up 
from them, and in the fall these can 


it too is not a shipper, but is large 
and soft and fine for home use. The 
latest dewberry is the Atlantic, which 
ripens with the Nanticoke in Au- 
gust and often runs into September. 
Then if you want a red raspberry 
that will give fruit in spring and fall, 
the St. Regis is the best. 





Early Peaches 


ROM North Carolina: “Which is 

the best early peach?” 

So far as I have tested them the 
Greensboro is the best early peach. 
The Sneed, which ripens-in May in 
North Carolina, is earlier, but small 
and of variable quality. The Greens- 
boro is a North Carolina peach, orig- 
inated at Greensboro in a town gar- 
den. Like nearly all the modern ear- 
ly peaches, it sticks to the stone to 
some extent. 
small early peaches which were per- 
fectly freestone, like the Early Til- 
lotson and Early York, and to my no- 


We formerly had some: 


* 
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inferior to the old ones: Of the 
later varieties, the old Smock still 
hangs on. Dry and mealy as a 
California peach, it is still a good 
canning peach, and is better eating 
aiter canning than fresh. Chair’s 
Choice and Bilyeu’s October are 
both very good late peaches. Chair’s 
is the best. Another good late peach 
which has almost disappeared is 
Ward’s Late Free. But the greatest 
ioss in my opinion has been the sub- 
stitution of the seed-stickinz peaches 
for the little red freestone ones. 





Growing. Lettuce 


ROM _ western: North Carolina; 

“Please tell me how-I-can grow 
head lettuce here all the year round, 
It is brought here all summer from 
New York state, but I have not been 
able to grow it in summer, as it runs 
up to bloom before heading. 

I have been planting the Big Bos- 
ton variety.” ao 

You simply cannot grow good head 
lettuce in North Carolina in midsum- 
mer, and you will have to leave that 
season to the New York growers. Big 
Boston is a good fall and wirter let- 
tuce, but in hot weather runs to seed 
more quickly than any. You can sow 
seed of the Big Boston in late. July 
and transplant to soil well stuffed 
with rotten manure, 10 inches apart, 
and then never allow it to suffer 
from lack of water, and by side 
dressings of nitrate of soda you can 
make a fine fall crop. Then in early 
September or late August sow again 
and set the plants in the fall in cold 
frames, also heavily manure and air 
and water, and with the double-glaz- 
ed sashes you can make fine heads 
for Christmas and New Year. In an- 
other frame under glass sow seed in 
November and set them in frames as 
soon as large enough, 8x10 inches, 
and they will head in late winter and 
early spring. Sow more seed under 
glass ih February of the New York 
or Wonderful and set these outside 
in late March after hardening them 
to the air, just as the fall crop was 
set. These should head in April or 
early May. Seed of the New York 
sowed outside in March and trans- 


planted will head in early June and - 


make the largest heads of any. This 
is as late as you can head any sort. 
Lettuce must have very heavily fer- 
tilized soil and plenty of moisture, 
and must be urged along by applica- 
tions of nitrate of soda, for to be 
good it must be grown fast. 





Late Sowing of Oats 


BRC# North Carolina: “I am 
breaking a field eight inches deep 
for oats (November 15). Am leaving 
the land flat and. will put the oats in 
with a drill. Am I doing right to sow 
so late?” 

It would have been far better to 
have sowed the oats in September so 
that they could h@ve had a chance to 
get strong for winter and tiller. In 
your part of the state they may pos- 
sibly do well sowed now if the winter 
is a mild one. But I would prefer to 
let the land lie and settle till Febru- 
ary and then harrow fine and drill 
the oats in. Sowed in the early fall 
they would make a heavier crop, but 
I think the February sowing will 


tion these old peaches were better~have a better chance than a Decem- 


than the modern ones. But they have 
now about disappeared from cultiva- 
tion, and I do not know a nurs3ery 
which offers the Tillotson or the 
Early York. I would plant some of 
them for old acquaintance sake if I 
could get them. The modern race of 
early peaches began with the Beat- 
rice and Rivers and originated in 
England for growing there under 
glass. Other of the old sorts have al- 
most disappeared. For quality I have 
never seen a peach better than the 
Oldmixon Free. 

Of the newer peaches the Ray is 
one of the best of the white-fleshed 
sorts. In fact it is larger and nearly 
or quite as good as the Oldmixon. El- 
berta is big, showy and popular. but 
so far as quality. is concerned is far 


ber sowing, for the sun is then get- 
ting higher daily and now it is get- 
ting lower. 





Moving Trees 


WO correspondents the same day 

ask about the practicability of 
moving orchard trees that were set 
last spring. There will be no diffi- 
culty in moving apple trees of that 
age if taken up carefully and the 
growth of the last seasun cut back 
one half. But peach trees are a very 
different proposition. They may be 
moved and live, of course, but I had 
rather buy new one-year trees, and 
would expect better results than 
from transplanting two-year peach 
trees. 
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Work Animals, Unless the Owner Manages Personally His Farm, 
Should Be Bought Rather Than Raised—Bigger Mares, Obtained 


by the Use of Draft Stallions, Are 
ing the Best Animals 


ISTAKES are expensive in the 
M breeding of horses. and mules. 

The reasons are plain: The 
investment in breeding stock is large 
and it requires several years before 
returns on the+investment™ begin to 
come in. 

Some men can only learn by experi- 
ence, and all learn best by that meth- 
od, although it is sometimes very ex- 
pensive. In. view of these facts it 
is highly important that we-make as 
few mistakes..as possible. If we re-. 
duce the mistake to a. minimum their 
cost may. not be too great for the 
valuable lessons learned from them. 

In the first place, it is probably best. 
to re:ognize the lesson taught . by 
past expensive experience, namely, 
that the non-resident farmer should 
generally buy, not raise, his own 
farm work stock. Unless the man 
who supplies the money or owns the 
business is his own farm manager, 
we believe he will not generally find 
it economical,.to attempt to raise his 
own work animals. If he attempts to 
produce horses and mules he should 
first assure himself beyond any 
question that he has a manager who 
not only knows considerable about 
the business, but is also in full sym- 
pathy with the undertaking. It is a 
mistake for any man to attempt to 
put into operation such an expensive 
and complicated undertaking as the 
breeding of horses and mules against 
the wishes of his farm manager, un- 
less he lives on his farm and himself 
maintains personal and _ constant 
supervision of this-part of the farm- 
ing operations. Our discussion of 
this subject then, will deal entirely 
with the raising of the farm work 
stock required on the farm that is 
personally managed by the owner. 

: What to Raise 

N STARTING the first question is, 

What kind of stock shall be raised? 
It is important that this question be 
settled right, for errors here are ex- 
pensive both in time and money. In 
fact, a mistake of this sort is the most 
disastrous which can be made and at 
the same time it is one of the most 
common. In deciding this question 
one must look well into the future. 
As breeding stock should last for at 
least ten years and the first animals 
produced will not be ready for work 
or sale for at least four years,-it is 
important that we look ahead for ten 
years, and still more important that 
we look ahead for at least four years. 
What sort of animals will sell for the 
most money, or what kind of stock 
will be needed or in most demand 
four Or even ten years in the future? 

The farm work animal is essentially 
a draft animal at present, and even 
with the most rapid development of 
the tractor which seems probable, the 
greater part of the work of the farm 
is likely te call for the draft animal 
for many years’ yet to come. 

We should then decide, first, wheth- 
er we wish to raise horses only, or 
horses and mules, for if we raise 
mules we must also raise horses. 

It is probable that the mule will 
continue to be the farm work animal 
most largely used in the South for 
many years to come. It is doubtful, 
therefore, if, more horses should be 
raised than are necessary to furnish 
the mares. suitable for producing the 
kind and number of mules needed. 

What kind of stock shall be raised? 
four to ten years from now? If we 
are to be guided by the experience of 
the past and by facts already proved, 
we shall need mules weighing from 
1,200 to 1,400 pounds, in ordinary 
working condition, to do the most ef- 
ficient and economical farm work. 

It has also been proved, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that to uniformly 
produce mules weighing 1,200 pounds 
or.more we must have mares weigh- 
ing upwards of 1,200 pounds, and that 
to obtain mares of this weight, that 


Essentials to Success in Produc- 


also have an inheritance of the same, 
there must -be_ considerable draft 
horse blood in their breeding. In 
short, if. we are to breed the work 
stock, which all known facts seem to 
indicate -we shall-need, we must breed. 


. mares. with sufficient draft- blood to: 


uniformly. attain and transmit to 
their progeny a- weight of upward of. 
1,200- pounds under our system of 
feeding. and management. 


To get such mares is the first prob- 
lem. It -might* be -better: and: more 
economical to. buy them; but we 
doubt if either is~true. In fact, we 
believe the best way to: get,them ‘is 
to: breed 1;700-to 1,800-pound: stallions 
of: good type. and’ quality to- our. na- 
tive mares. Mares produced in that 
way are almost certain to have the 
quality. and. endurance _required- for 
doing farm work and producing the 
quality of mule required. The pro- 
cess is slower and, if we knew the 
business of horse breeding, would be 
more expensive in time and money; 
but as the breeding of our farm work 


ways. a good investment for a farm- 
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ing commanity;..and_ indirectly will ||| Sesbscribers’ Corner 
prove a geod investment. to - those’ i 
making the purchase if they make A Bicycle for Christmas 


good use of the services of such a 
stallion. - Every~ community in the 
South should invest in a-good- draft 
stallion and a good jack, but on no 
condition should such a. community 
jack be bred to a mare weighing less 
than 1,200 pounds. Small mares should 
be bred to a draft stallion as the only 
means -of increasing, the size of our 
mares for. future breeding. 


How Much Work:Can a.Brood Mare 
Do? ¥ 


HE question which:most fréquent- 
ly arises. is, -will-mares-.raise a 
colt-and. prove economical work ani- 
mals?.. It may as’ well-be plainly stat- 
ed that a. brood.mare will not do as 
much work and-will not be as. satis- 
factory, for.farm work as one which 
does not raise a colt. She will, how- 
ever, if well managed earn her keep 
and raise a colt*at a profit. 
No man who trusts his work stock 
entirely to Negroes or to three- 
fourths of the white help, without 
personally and carefully directing 
and supervising their handling, should 
attempt to do much farm work with 
brood mares. On the other hand, if 

















A 26-MONTHS-OLD MULE COLT RAISED 


stock must yet be learned, we deem 
this method not only accompanied 
with less expenditure of money, but 
also less likely to result in heavy 
financial loss and disappointment. 
Moreover, it is the only way any 
country has ever obtained its breed- 
ing stock in any considerable num- 
bers. 

If we are to breed the horses and 
mules needed on the farms of the 
South we must begin with the use of 
draft stallions on our native mares 
and breed part of the mares produc- 
ed by such mating back to draft stal- 
lions and part of them to jacks. This 
practice must be continued until we 
have mares of the size and in suffi- 
cient numbers required to produce 
the kind and number of work animals 
needed. So long as we breed our 
small mares to jacks we make no pro- 
gress toward supplying the real needs 
of the future. 


To obtain the stallions necessary to 
produce the desired brood mares, 
the experience of other sections 
seems to justify the conclusion that 
they are only likely to come through 
company or neighborhood action. The 
investment is too large and the prob- 
ability of adequate financial returns 
too slight to justify the individual in 
making a purchase of a good stallion. 
The purchase of a stallion by a com- 
pany or through neighborhood codp- 
eration is of doubtful direct financial 
profit to the men actually putting up 
the money, but such a purchase is al- 





BY E. P. WOMACK, MARSHALL, TEXAS. 


bred at a time which will make the 
call for the most work from them 
come at a time when the mares are in 
best condition to do work, they will 
do almost as much work as is done 
by the average farm work animal. It 
is simply a question of careful and in- 
telligent -handling. This not only re- 
quires close personal supervision by 


WASTER Herbert Highsmith, just 
eleven years old, wanted a Pro- 
gressive Farmer bicycle. It’s a pret- 
ty big job for such a youngster to 
get out and hustle up a bicycle club, - 
but his father told him if -he-would 
get up 20 subscriptions he would pay 
the balance. 

Yesterday we received a. money 
order for $18 and a list of of 18 names 
from~-Master Herbert, and im his let- 
ter he said: “I'll get the other two 
and send balance of-money in a cou- 
ple of days so I'll have a dandy bi- 
cycle for Christmas.”~ 
Several other boys are working up 
bicycle clubs. If you want.a bicycle, 
tell me and I'll help you get it. : 
—- 


Don’t Guess at It 


? gis of our club raisers ‘reported 
that he was handicapped because 
so many folks told him they didn’t 
know when their subscription was 
due to be renewed, or that they said 
it was paid a long time in advance. 
The printed label on each subscrib- 
er’s. paper every week shows the ex- 
act date to which his paper is paid. 
As an example: 88432 John A. Brown, 
10Janl6—means that John A. Brown 
is on our list as subscriber number 
88,432 and that his subscription is 
paid to the 10th day of January, 1916. 

Whenever anyone tells you he 
doesn’t know his date, ask him to 
let you see the last copy of the paper 
and the label will show. Then if his 
subscription is out or almost out, you 
will not have any trouble getting the 
order. 


_—_- 


“A-Hunting We Will Go!” 


Soe week our club boys earned 
Shot Guns, Rifles, Leggings, 
Hunting Coats, and Saddles. They 
will get all the fun there is coming 
this winter. 

Don’t sit down and wish for things-: 
get busy, work up a club for me and 
earn the things you want. 

Give me a chance to help you. Tell 
me what you are going to work for 
and I'll sure help you. 





Listen, Boys! 


ters don’t know what a real Boys’ 
Magazine is or you would get 
busy—quick---and earn a full “year’s 
subscription to The Boys’ Magazine, ° 
One Progressive Farmer subscriber 
only, other than from any member of 
your household, earns a full year’s 
subscription to Boys’ Magazine, and 
the subscription is $1 a year. You 
get a dollar’s worth for getting me 
just one Progressive Farmer sub- 
scription. : 


Drop me a postal card and I’ll send 








the owner, but it also requires that he 
know something of the handling and 
working of mares: He must handle 


them quite differently from the way 


mules’ are generally handled on 


Southern farms. 


The question as to how many mules 
and how many mares should be main- 
tained on a given farm should proba- 
bly be determined on some such ba- 
sis as the following: If ten work an- 
imals are required on the farm it will 
require at least one colt a year to 
supply the needs of the farm, even 
when mules are used, and an average 
of more than one colt if horses are 
used exclusively. We should, there- 
fote, on such a farm provide for the 
raising of two colts a year, and to do 
this will require three mares. The 
stock on such a farm should then be 


about eight mules or non-breeding 


horses and three brood mares. In 


other words, eight mules or horses 
and three mares will do the work of 
10 mules or horses and raise the colts 
necessary to keep up the number of 
work animals needed. The same pro- 
portions of workers and brood mares 
will fit any other size of farm. 


| you a free sample copy of this Boys’ 
Magazine—they cost 10 cents each, 
but the publisher also wants you to 
know what a fine boys’ paper he is 
making, so gives me the samples. A 
postal card will bring the sample and 
the sample will make you want it 







regularly. Then you will get busy 
and earn it, I know. 
—_—_—— 

Please find enclosed my check for $3. It 
seems incredible that so much benefit can 
be secured for so small an amount. I am 
getting your valuable paper for less than 
one cent per copy. The cheapest and best 
reading that a farmer can buy is The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. May you have much to be 
thankful for this Thanksgiving; may your 
Christmas be the happiest, and may the New 
Year be your most. prosperous is the wish 
of—cC. L. Newman, Professor of Agriculture, 
A. & M,. College, Raleigh, N. C, 


JAS. L. MOGFORD, Mer. 
Club Raisers’ Department, 


The Progressive Farmer Co. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your 
free “Reward List for Subscription 
Workers.” 
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BaP” Look next week for magnif- 
icent list of BOOKS free to Club 
Raisers. 


Ten Big 
Subscription 


Bargains 


Offered by 


The Progressive Farmer, 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


$1.25—Bargain Offer No. 1—$1.25 


1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





1 year to Today's Magazin 
1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 
1 year to Boys’ Magazine. 


$2.00 Value—All for $1.25 Bargain 


$1.25—Bargam Offer No. 2—$1.25 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 


Grapevines—(1 cach 
Delaware, Concerd and 
Moofe’s Early). 


$2.00 Value—All for $1.25 Bargain 
$1.50—Bargain Offer No. 3—$1.50 


1 year’s Se to The Pro- 
gressive 

A Keen wuuer ‘Signature Knife 
(your name and address on the 
knife). 


$2.00 Value—All for $1.50 Bargain 
$1.50—Bargain Offer No. 4—$1.50 


year’s ng ag to The Pro- 
gressive F 

Copy ‘How Farmers 
and Double Profits.’ 
year to Today’s Magazine, 


$2.25 Value—All for $1.50 Bargain 


$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 5—$2.00 


A (2) two-year subscription to The 
gressive Farmer, 

1 year to Today’s Magazine. 

1 year to Boys’ Magazine. 

1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 


$2.85 Value—All for $2.00 Bargain 


$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 6—$2.00 


A (2) two-year subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer. 

A Keen Kutter Signature Knife— 
(your name and address on the 
knife). 


$3.00 Value—All for $2.00 Bargain 
$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 7—$3.00 


A (3) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, 

A Two-bladed Stag Handle Jack 
Knife. 
Splendid Grape Vines—(1 each 
Niagara, Delaware, Concord and 
Moore’s Barly). 
year to Phe Housewife. 
year to Boys’ Magazine. 
year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 
year to the Poultry Tribune. 


$5.25 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 
$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 8—$3.00 


A (3) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 

A Keen Kutter Signature Knife— 
(your name and address on the 
knife). 

4 Splendid Grape Vines—(1 each 
Niagara, Concord, Delaware and 
Moore's Early). 

A Myers’ Sewing Awl, 


$4.00 ‘Value—aAll for $3.00 Bargain 


$3.00 Bargain Offer No. $—$3.00 


A (3) three-year subscription to 
The ve Farmer 

A Leather-bound, Flexible, 
ed Teachers’ Bible. 


$4.50 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 
$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 10—$3.00 


A (3) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 

A Eesthan tana. ramon 
ed Standard Dictionary 


$4.50 Value—All for $3.00 Savstie 


Coéperate 


Index- 


Index- 





Editors The Progressive Farmer: 


for Bargain 


listed above. 
Yours truly, 


Name...... 
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A SOUND FARMING SYSTEM FOR 1916 





Arrange to Live at Home, Cut the Cotton Acreage, Make the Crop 
at Less Expense and Plant Crops to Build up Your Land 





By L. A. Markham, Prescott, Ark. 


OW much cotton are you going 

to plant next season? How are 

you planning to cut down the 
expense of producing the next crop? 
How are you goingto manage to 
keep out of debt 

in 19167 What 

methods have you 

in mind for mak- 

ing the farm land 

better mext sea- 

son? We are rap- 

idly approaching 

another crop sea- 

‘ son, and it is high 

ed time the business 

MR. MARKHAM farmer had his 
plans laid for intelligently answering 
these questions—four of the funda- 
mental questions of good farming in 
the South. 

Farming is like amy other business: 
to succeed it must be carefully and 
intelligently planned, and systematic- 
ally and judiciously conducted. It will 
not succeed by accident; if it is left 
to itself it will fail. There will in 
many instances be purely local and 
personal objects which a man will 
want to plan his farm work to ac- 
complish; but there are at least four 
great pivotal objects which we be- 
lieve farm work all over the South 
ought next season to be planned to 
accomplish. 


First, Cut Down the Cotton Acreage 


F WE plant a big cotton crop in 

1916—as it now looks like we are 
determined to do—we shall have to 
take 7 or 8 cents a pound or less for 
cotton next fall, as we did in 1914, It 
is a great mistake to imagine because 
we got a good price for cotton last 
season that normal conditions in the 
business world and in the cotton 
market have been restored. The war 
in Europe, with resulting reduction 
in cotton consumption, is still rag- 
ing; amd the only reason we got a 
good price for cotton last season is 
that we produced about 5,000,000 bales 
less than we did in 1914. Sixteen mil- 
lion bales again this year would have 
sent the price down to 6 cents, and it 
will do it next season. 

Surely, with the past year’s exper- 
ience before us, every cotton grower 
will see the tremendous advantage, 
yes, the absolute necessity, of keep- 
ing the acreage at a low figure again 
next season. Our 11,000,000-bale crop 
of cotton in 1915 has been worth at 
least $200,000,000 more to the farmers 
of the South than our 16,000,000-bale 
crop in 1916; for the smaller crop, at 
the increased prices for cotton and 
seed, brought at least $60,000,000 more 
than the larger one; and the smaller 
crop cost at least $140,000,000 less to 
produce, gather and market than the 
larger one. In addition to this, we 
have a large crop of food and feed, 
produced on part of the old-time cot- 
ton land, which has come to us as so 
much clear gain. And this has been 
the history of cotton-growing all 
along the line; the little crop always 
brings the big pile of money. Where, 
then, is the semse in throwing away a 
third of next year’s work in produc- 
ing a third more cotton than the 
markets of the world will need? 

There is none. Not more than a 
third, or at the outside, half, of the 
average crop per hand next season 
should be in cotton; the rest should 
be in food and feed crops. We ought 
not to have an acre more cotton in 
1916 than we had in 1915. We shall 
probably carry over less cotton this 
season than we did last, it is very 
true; but to offset this, it must be re- 
membered that we may reasonably 
expect a much better per acre yield 
next season than we got last season. 
Our 1915 per acre yield was much be- 
low normal. Obviously, then, 
only safe and business-like thing to 
do is to hold down rigidly the acre- 
age planted to cotton. 


the 


No farmer, unless he is a _ mil- 
lionaire, can afford to buy at the 
store the living for his family and his 
stock; the cost, at time prices, is ab- 
solutely prohibitive. Business men 
object to paying as much as 10 per 
cent, or even 8 per cent, for money 
to invest in property that earns divi- 
dends; then how in the name of com- 
mon sense can a farmer expect to live 
and pay 70 per cent (for the rate see 
Progressive Farmer of November 13) 
per annum on non-earning commodi- 
ties—meat and bread for his family 
and corn and hay for his stock? The 
only way he can live is to struggle 
and flounder hopelessly under a con- 
stantly increasing load of debt. 

Neighbor! Neighbor! we must get 
frcm under this crushing burden: and 
the best way to do this is to raise the 
living at home and stop.the store ac- 
count. We could borrow money at 
the bank to buy supplies with, it is 
true; and it would be to our interest 
to do so, even though we had to pay 


Uncle John Says— 

















I use to be on uthing I I didn’t know 


nothin’ about, in my old s I’m 
a-tryin’ to get away from a habit that 
seems to be practiced mostly by mules. 





the most extortionate banking rates. 
rather than trade at the store on 
time; hut a man cannot afford to pay 
even banking interest on a dead ex- 
pense debt, the purchase price of 
groceries, and feed for the stock, be- 
cause they earn nothing to pay the 
interest. The interest is a clear loss. 
What we need to do is to raise these 
things at home. By cutting dowm the 
cotton acreage one-third we _ shall 
have plenty of time to raise them; 
and, at the same time, the two-thirds 
cotton crop. will bring us more money 
than the full crop would bring. We 
are speaking now of the great mass 
of farmers; and it is the great mass 
of farmers, working in codperation 
with business men, not the individual 
working by himself, who must settle 
this question. 


Southern farms ought next season 
to produce plenty of cofm to make 
the bread, feed the stock and fatten 
the meat; plenty of hay to stop im- 
portations from outside sources; a 
small crop of wheat, wherever practi- 
cable, to make the flour; a small crop 
of ribbon cane or sorghum for mo- 
lasses; and plenty of Irish and sweet 
potatoes, and a good garden of well 
assorted vegetables. In addition to 
all this a flock of good poultry ought 
to be kept to furnish meat and eggs; 
and there ought to be one to three 
good cows to furnish an ample supply 
of milk and butter for the family and 
some for the market. Nearly any 
farmer can have most of these things 





‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


at home; and what a gloriously effec- 
tive solution of the time-trading 
problem their possession on the farm 
would make! 


The Landlord and the Creditor 


HE landowner, if he is resourceful 
and thrifty, can carry out these 


suggestions with a very small amount 


of trouble. The tenant, however, 
will have to look largely to others 
to shape his course. The banker, the 
merchant and the landlord can hold 
him tight and fast to all-cotton farm- 
ing if they desire to do so. But all 
the land owner wants is the most 
that he can get in the way of rent, ~ 
and all the others want is the best ~ 
security they can get forthe advances 
they make; and, since a small! cot- 
ton crop, being more valuable than a 
large one, will furnish both more rent 
and more security than a large one, it 
does not seem that there can reason- 
ably be any disposition on. the part of 
either landlords, merchants or bank- — 
ers to force the tenant. to plant a big | 
crop of cotton. Do not do it, gentle- 
men. Let’s have codperation all the 
way round. 


Make a Cheaper Crop 


5 Yaros methods employed by a large 
contingent of Southern farmers 
are ruinously expensive. As @ con+ 
crete illustration, Prof.A.D. McNair, 
of the Federal Bureau of Farm Man- 
agement, found in some imvestiga- 
tions near Conway, Arkansas, in 1914 
that 28 farms, averaging gross re- 
ceipts of $685 per farm, paid the 
farmer, after deducting expenses (in- 
eluding the labor of wife and chil-= 
dren) and 8 per cent on the invest- 
ment, $237 less than nothing. At At- 
kins, Arkansas, 18 farms, returning 
an average of $661 -per farm, paid an 
income, after similar deductions, of 
$35 per year. Expense ate up all the : 
profit and more in the one case, and 
nearly all of it in the other. 

One of the principal reasons as- 
signed by Prof. McNair for so dis- © 
couraging a showing is the large 
amount of idle time—when they are 
eating but not earning—spent by the 
horses and mules on the farm, the” 
animals averaging less than 100 days ~~ 
of productive labor apiece per yea 
His conclusions here we believe no 
one will call in question; and they 
bring us squarely up against the 
problem of making a more extensive 
and ecofiomical use of horse powe 
and machinery in the operations of 
the farm. We are failing woefully in 





THE VERY TIME 


The need of delicate yet nutritious 
food is never felt so keenly as whema 
convalescent gets a set back on ac- 
count of weak stomach. Then is whee 
Grape-Nuts shows its power for it 
a most scientific and easily digested 
food. % 

“About a year ago,” writes a Ka 
sas woman, “my little six-year-o 
niece left the invigorating and bue 
ant air of Kansas, where all her & 
she had enjoyed fairly good age 
live in Ohio. She naturally h 
change of diet and of course a change 
of water, and somehow she contract+" 
ed typhoid fever, 

“After a long siege her case seeme 
hopeless, doctors gave her wp, af 
she was nothing but skin and bones 
couldn’t eat anything and for week 
did not know even her father 
mother. Her parents, in trying to ¢ 
something delicate and nourish 
that she could eat, finally hit upet 
Grape-Nuts food and it turned out 
be just the thing. 

“She seemed to relish it, was s00 
conscious of her surroundings 
began to gain strength-so rapidly 
in a short time she was as well, pl 
ful and robust as if she had n 
been ill. 

“We all feel that Grape-Nuts w 
the predominating factor in savi 
the sweet little girl’s life.” : 

Name ag by Postum Co., Bat 
Creek, 

Ever ei ‘the above letter? A 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of hu 
interest. 
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His Fight 
YOUR Fight 


By caring for this 
man in a Tuberculosis 
hospital you are pro- 
tected from the infec- 
tion that endangers 
your health, and your 
neighbor’s. There are 
thousands like him 
who need this chance 
to be cured. 


Society is winning the 
war against Tubercu- 
losis. Do your part 
to hasten complete 
victory. 


needy tuberculosis 
patients when you 
purchase 


RED CROSS 


Christmas Seals 


If you cannot buy Red Cross 
Seals in your town, write to 
the AMERICAN RED CROSS, 
Washington, D. C., for as many 
a3 you want at one cent each, 
(The Progressive Farmer 
this advertisement cheerfully, 
out charge—hoping it will add much 


happiness and relieve much suffer- 
ing.) 


prints 
with- 

















The first is to getin’ | 

touch with the Johnsons, who 
have pointed the ey 

ter. ng 84 send you = one 

show you how you can start yv 

small outlay and. get a good big in- 

come coming your way. 


Old Trusty 





provides an assured income with big 


kies—give 40 
to 90 days’ trial—10 year § Still 
guarantee. 


uM. JOHNSON co. 
Clay Center, Nebr. 





_ SCR aa ec OI 
Book of Send today for 
Berries— Free Berries. 


Gives results of our30 years exper- 
ience with small fruits, tells how to 
select, plant, cultivate, etc. Buy the 


Plants That Pay 


Our true-to-name small fruit plants are 
hardy and ever-bearing. 200 acres devoted 
to their culture. Sever: 

varieties for your soil and 

climate. Packed fresh for 

shipment. Send for the 

Berry today. 


The 
W.F. Allen Co. 
121 Market St. 
Salisbury - Md. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 


your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer. 


this respect. With a pony ‘turning 
plow we break an acre a day, when, 
with two- horses and.a good disk 
plow, we could break three acres. 
With our little V-harrow we pulver- 
ize six acres of clods in a day, when, 
with a good section harrow and an- 
other horse, we could pulverize twen- 
ty acres. With our little sweepstock 
we cultivate two acres a day, when, 
with another horse and a double cul- 
tivator, we could cultivate eight or 
ten acres a day. 


Suppose the Central Western grain 
grower were still cutting his grain 
with a cradle and “frailing” it out 
with a. stick; how much money do 
you suppose he would be making un- 
der present conditions? Suppose the 
Louisiana sugar grower were still 
grinding his cane On a one-horse mill 
and boiling his juice over an old-time 
furnace; how much money do you 
suppose we would be making? Yet 
the thing we are doing is analogous 
to this in a large degree. With labor, 
rent, supplies, everything twice as 
high as a few years ago, some of us 
are still plugging along with about 
the same ineffective equipment and 
about the same amount of man labor 
that our fathers used a generation 
back. 

We must change this system. We 
must have time-saving implements to 
employ more cheap horse power, to 
make the horses work, instead of do- 
ing it all ourselves. Every man of us 
ought to have a good breaking plow, 
a disk harrow, a section harrow, a 
weeder, a double cultivator, a diverse 
cultivator, and such additional equip- 
ment as his conditions may require. 
We cannot afford to throw away our 
time with -little “gouging” imple- 
ments, when the cost of maintaining 
farm hands and work stock is at so 
high a figure. 

We must not only employ time- 
saving implements; we must also ar- 
range our cropping systems with a 
view to furnishing steadier employ- 
ment to the horses and mules during 
the winter, the latter part of summer, 
and the fall—the periods, ordinarily, 
during which they spend such a large 
amount of idle time. This is largely 
a problem for each individual farmer 
to work out under his own condi- 
tions; but on nearly any farm the 
work stock can be given more labor 
by putting on more livestock so as to 
have more feed and manure to haul 
during the winter; by having more 
hay, corn, etc., to harvest in the fall; 
and by arranging the farm work so 
as to do a larger amount of fall and 
winter breaking and preparing of the 
crop lands. But, whatever the sys- 
tem, something must be done to ena- 
ble us to make a more economical use 
of the farm labor, both man and 
horse or mule, if cotton farming is to 
be put upon a profit-making basis. 
We must cut down expenses; we must 
make a cheaper crop. 


Make the Farm Land Better 


OW many of our cotton farms are 

producing as well today as they 
did ten years ago? Not one in ten, 
perhaps, where there is no freshly 
cleared land. They are gradually 
running down, year by year. Yet it 
is on these very farms that we must 
continue to make a living, and the 
kind of living we shall make will de- 
pend very largely upon the condition 
of the land. How exceedingly impor- 
tant, then, that we turn over a new 
leaf this year and try to inaugurate 
a system of farming that will leave 
the land better at the end of the year 
than it was at the beginning! 

Such a system of farming must in- 
clude these two features, at least. 

1. A crop rotation system that will 
improve the land. This should be a 
three, four or five-year rotation, in- 
cluding the main body of the crop 
land, to be adhered to systematically 
for years to come. In nearly any part 
of the South and on a large majority 
of the farms we can use advantage- 
ously the familiar three-year rota- 
tion: First year, cotton, followed 
with rye or a winter legume; second 





year, corn with peas between the 


rows; third year, oats followed with 
peas. In. many sections the. rotation 
can be extended another year by 
working in wheat, peas, a grain sor- 
ghum or some other staple crop. Of 
course, leguminous crops should be 
grown on as much of the land as pos- 
sible. 


2. More livestock to consume the 


products of the farm and turn back 


to the soil the plant food which they | ; 


contain. Under our exclusive cotton | 
system of farming we do not produce | 
very much of anything except cotton 
seed and cotton; and both of these, 
together with all the plant food that 
went into their production, are haul- 
ed away. That impoverishes land 
very rapidly. We need to produce 
more crops that we can turn into 
beef and pork; they will pay much 
better than so much cotton, and the! 
plant food will be kept on the farm 
in the manure. Neighbor, let’s get a 


few more cattle, a few more hogs, | 


and try to establish that system of 
farming which is making rich farms 
and wealthy farmers throughout the 
livestock sections of our country. 

So let us all begin the year 1916 
with some definite objects in view,- 
and let us bend our energies syste- | 
matically and methodically to the ac- 
complishment of those objects. We’ve 
drifted like a rudderless ship on an 
uncharted sea long enough. 





The Progressive Farmer for “Moon- 
light School” Pupils 


OX teacher of a moonlight school | 


writes us: 


“At a recent county teachers’ 
meeting a number of teachers dis- 
cussed the possibility of using 
The Progressive Farmer as pupils’ 
reading matter in the moonlight 
schools. Those of us who had 
tried using the paper found that 
many of the words are too diffi- 
cult for our pupils. We have, 
therefore, wondered if you would 
be willing to give in your paper 
each week one article on some 
farm topic, written in simple, 
easy words which our pupils can 
read. Although it is hard for 
them, three of my pupils are now 
reading your paper, and they like 
it better than any other material 
I can give them.” 


We believe that we have in pros- 
pect about what this teacher is 
looking for. The articles for farm 
boys and girls we have arranged for 
1916—“Farm Facts Every Boy Should 
Know” and “How the Wide-awake 
Girls Learned Good Housekeeping”— 
will of necessity have to be written 
in very simple language, and we 
would suggest that she have her pu- 
pils use these articles. 

We may say, too, that in our efforts 
to simplify these articles and make 
them easily understandable, we ex- 
pect at the beginning of each to sum- 
marize, in concise terms, the main 
facts set forth. We believe that do- 
ing this will greatly aid the reader in 
seizing on the real essentials, thus 


making the whole article easier to 


read and understand. 





How About It, Mr. Farmer? 


ME: FARMER, wouldn’t you feel 
like some greedy animal if you 
sat at the table and ate all the nice 
soft filling from the pie, and gave the 
hard crust to Mrs. Farmer and the 
children? 

Yet, you only magnify such action 
when you appropriate every conven- 
ience and improvement for the farm 
and barn and none for the house. 
Study the interior of your dwelling. 
Paint and paper are wonder workers. 
Water and wood in the house are 
pain-killers, MRS. C. C. MOSER. 

Vinton, Va. 





The latest automobile is equipped as fol- 
lows: 

Speed 
bulb; . 

Speed of 20 miles per hour shows green 


of 30 miles per hour shows red 
of 40 miles per hour shows a music 
box under seat which plays “Nearer, 
God to Thee,’’—Exchange, 





of 10 miles per hour shows white | 


My | 








Wena” ~*~ Cash paid $100 on 

a little farm near 
Camden, Ark. he had just $40 left—yet 
in three years he cleared his debts and 
bought acres more. Its easy to 
understand why farmers along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas & Texas 


make headway so fast when you consider the 
soil and the season down there. When farmers 
up north are ‘drawing on the bank”’ for living 
expenses, Mr. Cash, and thousands of others ~ 
in Arkansas and East Texas are cashing in on 
crops. Mr. Cash szlls garden truck by April 
ist; by the 15th he’s marketing new potatoes, 
by May its strawberries and there’ssomecrop 
tosell every month until Christmas. He’smade 
five crops bringing $537 per acre in oneseason. 


And the crops are not al) truck or fruit. Corn, 

eanuts, clover, alfalfa, etc. yield big. Mr. 

QPP, near Cash’s place, makes 62 bu. of corm 
on land. Mr. I. Z. Zimbrough of New 
preagee Ark. makes 100 bu. of peanuts per 
acre, selling at $1 per bu. Rudy Stutter, of 
Stuttgart, Ark. says “I plant oata the last of 
September and in 15 years I’ve never lost a 
crop. Last year I threshed out 75 bu. peracre. 
Jacob Yoder, on the place adjoining mine 
made 90 bu. per acre.”’ Near Texarkana, Tex. 
J.M.Champion shows bow a farmercanmake 
$1700 and $1800 a year net on twenty acres by 
taking advantage of the many crops per 
season which the long growing season allows. 


Go where you will in Arkansas and East 
Texas you'll find farm opportunities even 
bigger than you've read about. 


Two free books! 


A farmer wrote them; and he knows what you 
want to know about a section new to Lage 
They tell about the character and cost 0 
lands, climate, crops raised, etc., and abouts 
schools, churches, towns 
social conditions. Brimful of 
photograph pictures taken on 
the ground. Send me your 
Dame and address on a postal 
card togay and get these free 
books now. 

E. W. LaBeaume, G. P. A. 
1771 Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


100% HORSE 
EFFICIENCY 








ders or heals those th 

ea ere, 
DUCK. leather bearings, open at bottom;-rolls ° 
back and forth asload comes on and res 
moving friction unavoidable in a 
collar. Filled with treated cotton fiber. 


lasts 2 to 3 years. - 
ee 2 a 


fever galled. If your dealer does not handle the 
Genuine Lankford, write 
COUCH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Box 974 -B Box 19-B 
Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
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not0.K. WriteforF ow. 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Bept. 1 O5Racine, Wis, 








Your Name 
ona Postal 





penr feed’ grain: You'can sell your 
grain and then buy the protein; fat and 
Dleteen non, thet mon ‘stock: need— and 
Sips the better—a per- 

fectly- Petnacha sand ration, one that gives far 
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n Horse and 

A-No. 1 alfaifameal and cotton seed meal as the chief 
te of protein. Can you imagine a better feed or one ‘that 
will give’such rich manure—or one thatis ‘so digestible? Then 
fe are oats and corn added. The-oats-are crimped and the 

is cracked so that the stock get all the nutriment. Added 
this is molasses, the great fattener—the best source of car- 

ee ai It keeps the horses pape ‘sleek through the win- 


and PB 


Nutri. Laden Cattle Feed 


ber Nutri-Laden Balanced Ration, is made of cotton seed 
pal—A No. 1 Alfalfa hay with cotton seed hulls; and cane 
to supply the ‘carbohydrates. Makes ‘more milk— 
f. The manure is- many times richer’ than that of 
“grain-fed’’ animals—it is 
f} worth. in fact, three times 
as‘much. 
These feeds are made to 
‘euit horses and mules, dairy 
cattle, beef cattle and sheep. 
aa They are mixed ina mod- 
) ern feed facwpry of best 





filler. of any kind. 

Write today for full in- 
information about Nutri- 
Laden Balanced Rations 

and get the name of 4 deal- 
er who can tupply you. 


Farmers Cotton 
Oil Co: 


Box 200 
Wilson, NiC. 





TIME OF A MAN I 
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ra a ‘ The- Rawlings 
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tor Fa Ne save its’ small 


many times over by | 
ee hegre vingein time and la- | 


bines the work 

Bw bowipetvoristhemed 

thing: Light {gpa weight - makes perféct 
ich - counteracting droughts + does not pull 
under . A winner for thedealer 
‘@crop producer’ forthe farmer.. Don’t fail 
get: ad complete catalog sattractive 
mn everything you need: 

8. Write direct to us if your’ 
ly you, 
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Members save one-half record 


Tituber Ridge; Va. | 
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Planning the Work for 1916 











THIS WEEK’S PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS 











A GOOD FARMING PROGRAM 
FOR NEXT YEAR 


Making a Living at Home and Re- 
claiming the Waste Places Are Its 
Main Features—First Prize Letter 





LL our plans for 1915 have been 
carried out to the letter, and those 
| for 1916 were formed several months 

ago. We always plan our work sev- 
eral months ahead, and some of our 
plans extend as far as two or three 
| years in the future. This is espec- 
| ally true is regard to building perma- 
nent fences and improving certain 
fields by sowing peas and lespedeza. 

Our plans for next year include 
some important changes, and are 
made with a view to permanently im- 
proving the farm. An additional field 


| of 55 acres will be put under a hog 
‘fence and planted in corn and peas. 


About 40 acres of this land has been 
in lespedeza for several years and has 
furnished excellent grazing: for cattle. 
To. offset this change another field 
that contains some patches of waste 
land will be sowed in lespedeza: and 
used for pasture. 

While no cotton was grown on our 





| farm this year, 


| corn 





ulveriz | 
ingharrows and Cultiva- | 


| large degree. 
Tell us your | 

dealer'cannot | 
_brought home the necessity 
| versification. 


| feeds, more new smokehouses, 
|of meat and lard to run the family 
| through’ 1916, cellars full of all kinds 


we will plant about 
half the acreage next year that we 


| formerly did. This will be a surplus 
ind Male-Feed, for example; is:madeof | 


crop, as the first aim will be to grow 
enough cattle, hogs and feedstuffs to 
support the farm. We will put a large 
acreage in peavine hay next year, as 
we have done for several years past. 
In addition to our largest field of 
and peas, we will have three 
small fields of a few acres each plant- 
ed in these crops for early hog pas- 
tures. A new orchard will be set out 


|this winter to replace the two that 
| are 


failing. Our herd of Hereford 
cattle will be still further increased 
next year, and our four brood sows 
are expected to supply enough pigs to 
convert our torn and peas into 


materiale-and ‘contain no money. 


An important feature of our work 
for 1916 will be reclaiming the waste 
places on the farm, and making every 
possible foot of land productive. We 
have learned that any kind of rough 
land will grow peas, and if it cannot 
be mowed the hogs and cattle will do 
the harvesting. 

W. M. PRESLEY & SON. 

Coidwater, Miss. 





PLANS FOR 1916 


(Prize Letter) 


YEAR of diversification has 

changed the economic and social 
condition of the southwest in a very 
Last year the great 
European war came on and its influ- 
ence, with a bumper cotton crop, 
for di- 
More Southern farm- 
ers planned to live at home in 1915 
than ever before, and the results are 
seen in barns full of grain and other 
plenty 


of canned fruits and: vegetables, and 


| our cotton bringing us more money 


this year than it did last. 
But what shall we do next year? 
Are we going to return to the one- 


| crop method, and go to the store and 


buy our year’s supplies on-credit? No, 
not me—lI have been practicing diver- 
sification for the past eight years-and 
believe in: it stronger now than ever. 


i I shall diversify as long as I live and 
| farm, 
| quit farming. 


and so far I have no desire to 


My plans for 1916 are as follows: 


| First, plant plenty of feedstuffs; such 
|as oats, corn, wheat, cane, milo maize, 


etc. I plan to make more than enough 
feed to feed all my livestock, and also 
to raise my own flour and some to 
sell to the fellow who is going to raise 
cotton next year. I am going’to have 
the same garden as in 1915, and. try 
to have all the fresh vegetables that 


our family can use and as much to 
sell as always before. This has been 
from $75 to $100 worth a year. We 
have a good orchard of over 300 
trees, our orchard containing peaches, 
plums, apricots, apples, pears, quinces, 
blackberries, dewberries, and some 
few other things. This year we had 
more fruit than we could use and put 
up a year’s supply for ourselves and 
sold over $50 worth in town to our 
customers. H. O. KLOSE. 
Bertram, Texas. 


DON’T GO IT IN THE DARK 


(Prize Letter) 


OW that December, the last month 

of the year is upon us, we can 
relax a bit from the activities of the 
farm, and in the long evenings by the 
fire “take stock” and plan next year’s 
work. 

We wish to have a definite ideal not 
for next year, but for the succeeding 
years, as we realize that for us “it 
isn’t all done in a minute but only a 
step at a time,” and we shall endeavor 
to have each year mark some pro- 
gress toward the attainment of our 
ideal. Therefore, at this the “closing 
up” of the old year we first take a 
backward look over our year’s work, 
trying with unbiased minds to ana- 
lyze our failures as well as successes, 
that we may profit from both. 

hen comes the forward gaze. First 
we try to get our financial affairs 
straightened out so we can “cut our 
coat according to our cloth” in our 
plans for next year. Next comes de- 
ciding the number of crops, and acre- 
age to be devoted to each, always tak- 
ing into consideration our implements 
and work stock and appropriating for 
our own the slogan “Alabama must 
feed herself.” 





The fertilizer problem now gets at- | 
tention, and we decide what kind and | 
how much we shall use on each-crop. | 
likewise take an | 


Farm implements 
important place in our deliberations, 
—just how much we can afford, what 
is most necessary, and what shall 
be done first. We are working to- 
ward an ideal in this, also, and our 
minds’ pictures are very fair to look 
upon, though the completion is still 
in the dim fututre. 

Finally, with hopeful and coura- 
geous hearts we plunge into the work 
of the new year, not forgetting that 
“the best laid plans o’ mice an’ men 
gang aft agley” but endeavoring to 
build our plans so conservatively and 
on such a solid foundation 
the end of the coming year we may 
see, in some degree at least, their 
successful accomplishment. 

MRS. H. L. LEA. 

Orrville, Ala. 





“ Christmas Gift!” 
HRISTMAS gift!” whether writ- 
ten or verbal, is indeed a joyous 
message and one that brings the: giv« 
er the greatest happiness. 

Can you think of a more accept- 
able Christmas gift than'a year’s sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farm- 
er? It’s not one gift but fifty-two 
distinct gifte—a reminder of your 
goodness: throughout the entire year. 

And our’ special rate of $1550 cover- 
ing your own renewal for a year ahd 
a full year’s subscription for another, 
allows you to give a year’s subscrip- 
to a friend at small cost. 

Furthermore, we will send: your 
friend a nice illustrated Christmas 
card announcing the: gift as coming 
from you. 

Remember $1.50 pays for 
yearly renewal and one new yearly 
subscription, if sent in together: or 
$2 pays for three yearly subscrip- 
tions when all are sent>*in together. 





The best Christmas present is a year’s 
subscription to The Progressive: Farmer, and 
our best offer is to renew. your own subscrip- 
tion. one year and‘ send'to' a new subscriber 
one year both for $1.50. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Strong, rigid, simple; 
Stand years of hard ser- 
vice. Frames of heavy 
bar steel, or hardwood 
braced and bolted. 
Non-heating, self-ad- 
justing boxes: 1l0styles. 
The Appleton 


GRINDER 


has made good for 380 years. 
Strong,durable. Coarse or 
img—ear corn or 
niall grain. Bali beating, 
ring oiler, light running: 


ENGINES 


of Appleton Qualitydeliver 

Fass more h.p. with least use of 

fuel; and wear for yéars. 
Sizes, 1% to 22h. p. 


Wood-Saw,Grinder and’ 
write forones you want. 


0 / 


Appleton Mfg. Co. 637 Fargo St., Batavia. 





TOP sore SHOULDERS 


aINSES WENEY 


Collar Pad 
Tavention 
pale wes refunded 
hous = 


cure sore shoulders. An 
syatea toany horse collar 
hollow of shoulder 


Sweney. Cootte sriaicer 
F circular '° 4 


- The Meyer Corporatien, 








831 Third Street 


DRINK 
PURE 
WATER 


—not from a Storage 
Tank but “direct from 
the well,’’ spring or cise 
tern, by means of @ Mil- 
waukee Air Power Water 


¢System. Never freezes. Al- 
“ways ready—any hour of the 


day or night: Costs butlittlé-to install in old ornew- 
house. Guaranteed satisfactory or money a 
Write for catalog, prices and full particula: 
MILWAUKEE AiR POWER: PUMP. 0. 
Milwaukee; Wis. 
J. A. YATES CO., South-eastern distributors 
1825 First Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 








that at 


are favorably known. Many of 
# the best sorts were introduced 
y by us: We grow more high- 
‘grade: tomato seed than any 
2 other seedsman in the world. 
TWO BEST VARIETIES 
Livingston's Globe, finest pink, for slicing andshipping, pkt.Se. 
*s Stone, finest bright red, for canning and catsup, 
pkt.5e. Both immense yielders. Try them. 
New 128-Page Catalog FREE 
Fully describes the best varieties of vegetablés and flowers, 
Gives 300 true-to-natare illustrations and quotes honest 
‘prices for quality seeds. Tells when to plant and how to 
grow’ big crops. Write for your FREE « 
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Orchard and Garden 











PERENNIAL VEGETABLES FOR 
THE HOME GARDEN 


Suggestions in Ragend to Asparagus, 
Artichokes, Horse Radish and Rhu- 
barb— These Are Vegetables That 
Should Be in More Southern Gar- 
dens 

J. epseenapecanmece Pgs recent years 

this perennial herb has become 
an important trucking crop in some 
parts of the South. This is good, but 
it should be found in the garden on 
every farm. No garden ‘is complete 
without it. When once established, 
and properly: cared for, the beds will 
be productive for a number of years. 

This vegetable is not particular: in 
regard to soil, but the best results 
are to be obtained when planted ona 
light sandy loam, where the roots 
may be planted deep and the cost of 
blanching is reduced to a minimum. 

Roots or crowns are readily secur- 
ed from seed, which should be plant- 
ed in spring as soon as the ground 
can be worked. Sow seed 1% inches 
deep in drills that are 20 to 30 inches 
apart. One pound of seed will pro- 
duce 2,500 to 3,000 plants. Thin out all 
weak plants to .prevent crowding, 
leaving the seedlings 3 inches apart 
in the row. Sinee the seed are siow 
to germinate, sow radish seed to 
mark rows in order that cultivation 
may commence at once. 

Experience has proved that strong, 
vigorous, one-year-old crowns are 
to be preferred to those two-year-old 
and older. 

Due to the fact that beds are more 
or less permanent, too much care 
cannot be given in the preparation of 
the soil. A deep seed bed is needed, 
and this can only be secured by deep 
plowing and subsoiling to a depth of 
12 to 15 inches. Planting distances 
vary according to type of asparagus 
desired. For blanched or white grass, 
plow out rows 6 to 8 feet apart, the 
individual crowns being spaced 18 to 
24 inches apart. In growing the green 
asparagus, space rows 3 to 4% feet 
apart, the crowns being set 15 to 18 
inches apart in the rows. All crowns 
should be set from 6 to 10 inches 
deep, depending upon the nature - of 
soil and size of the individual roots. 

The best fertilizer is stable manure. 
Each fall after the stalks are cut and 
removed, cover the bed with a mulch 
three to four inches deep. In early 
spring this should be worked into the 
soil along with a dressing of 150 to 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre. ; 

Palmetto and Conover’s Colossal 

_are recommended varieties. 

Artichoke-—There are two types 
in cultivation, the Globe: and Je- 
rusalem,. The former is more com- 
monly found as an inhabitant of the 
flower garden and is grown for its 
flower heads and blanched leaves. 
The Jerusalem is the common arti- 
choke of the South, andis to be 
found growing as a volunteer in 
many gardens. Beds once established 
will last indefinitely. The yield is 
enormous and it is possible to leave 
them in the ground and dig as need- 
ed. To propagate, plant the tubers 
several inthes deep in rows that are 
three to four feet apart. 

Horseradish—The pungent roots of 
this cruciferous plant are in great de- 
mand as a condiment and for pick- 
ling. Prepare the soil good and 
deep, incorporating well decomposed 
stable manure at the time of plant- 
ing. ‘It is propagated by a division of 
the roots, which -should be planted 
four to six inches deep. As with all 
perennial vegetables, the planting 
shouldbe done sometime during the 
winter months, preferably in early 
winter or just before growth com- 
mences in spring. In a small home 
garden, this vegetable may profitably 
occupy a border, where the roots 
can be dug as needed. 

Rhubarb.—This is essentially a crop 
for the North, yet it can be success- 
fully grown in the South, provided 
the proper attention is: given: -In the 
northern limits of the Cotton Belt no 





the hill this Car can't climb | 


Or show us the hill that you THINK it can’t climb—and we'll give 
witnessed. 


you the best 


demonstration of hill-climbing that you ever 


This Studebaker 4-cylinder car is the MOST POWERFUL car on 
the market at its price. With its motor INCREASED from 34 x 5 


to 3%-inch bore x 5-inch stroke, it develops and delivers FORTY 


Horse Power. And it is the ONLY 7-passenger, 4-cylinder car with 
a3%x5, FORTY Horse Power motor that has ever been offered 
in America or Europe at less than $1,000. 


Owing to the high location of the carburetor, the 6-inch intake and the Scientific design 


of the gas ges, it is the snappiest, most flexible 4-cylinder motor that you ever 
drove. In BOWE ER and flexibility it equals most Sixes on the market. 


But POWER alone is not the only reason that it stands 


ein the 4-cylinder market. 


suptrem 
Studebaker has seta new standard of VALUE for Fours. For while the price has been 


reduced from $985 to $885, nothing but the 
and quality the car has been gréatly IN 
_ changed, BETTER materials were used, as for example, in the upholstery which is 


the finest, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather. 


From any angle— POWER, hill-climbing, performance on the roads, 

comforts or quality—this Studebaker FOUR stands in a class of its own—the GREAT 
ng what that name of Studebaker stands for—knowing 
the long years that Studebaker has studied the farmer’s transportation probl 
certainly you can not safely invest one dollar in a car until 


value of the year. And knowi 


best Studebaker. See it at your dealer’s—and write for 1916 Catalog at once! 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 
Address all cor: 


Detroit, Mich. 


F-41 





More than 200,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 


difficulty shouldbe experienced in its 
culture. 

It is ready for use in early spring, 
this being possible, because of the 
storage of a reserve food supply in 
its large fleshy roots. The thick, suc- 
culent leafstalks are in. great demand 
for the making of pies and sauce. 

The soil should be thoroughly pre- 
pared as in the planting of other per- 
ennials. ~ Plow out furrows 15 to 20 
inches deep, fill in with well decom- 
posed barnyard manure, and cover 
this with a layer of soil. The roots 
are then. planted out two to three 
feet apart in the rows, which should 
be from four to six feet-apart. Dur- 
ing the summer months apply at in- 
tervals light applications of nitrate 
of soda, and cultivate frequently to 
keep down weeds and to conserve the 
moisture. Stable manure applied 
broadcast each fall is to be recom- 
mended. 

Do not grow plants from seed, be- 
cause of the great. diversity of plants 
secured. Purchase from a reliable 
grower, and accept only plants that 


pondence to Detroit— Dept. 


have been grown from cuttings or di- 

visions of the’ roots. Each plant 

should contain at least one good eye. 
C. J. HAYDEN. 


Take Care of Tools 


VERY farmer should have a tool 

shed where he can keep all tools 
and machines while they are*not in 
use. An expensive shed is not neces- 
sary, the principal point being to 
have some «shelter that will keep the 
implements dry. 

Having finished using a machine for 
the season, put it under the shed and 
clean the dirt and rust from every 
part. Then apply.a coat of paint. A 
good paint for all farm implements 
can be made with red lead and linseed 
oil. Painting machinery is one of the 
best methods of prolonging its period 
of usefulness. 

Every machine should be inspected 
carefully at least once a year. When 
any part is found to be broken or 
missing, make a note of the part on 
a tag and fasten the tag to the ma- 





sige, riding- 


you know this latest 


ice has been decreased. In POWER, size 
EASED. And wherever materials were 


Four Cylinder Models 
conine Con nee 
» 3pass. 1185 
Commercial Cars 
ee «- 
Station Wagon “ee. 
Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $1080 
Roadster, 
Landau 


Then, when there is time to 
spare for ordering parts, there will be 
no danger of forgetting or overlook- 
ing anything that is needed. 

The essentials of caring for farm 


chine. 


implements are housing, repairing, 
oiling, cleaning, and painting —Clem- 
son Bulletin. 


| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


North Carolina Forestry Association, New 
Bern, January 18-19. ° 

American National Livestock Association, 
El Paso, Texas, January 25-27, 1916. 

National Poland-China Record, Dayton, 
Ohio, January 26, 1916. 

Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition ont 
Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury,’ N. C., 
January 25-28, 1916, 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, 
burg, Va., February’ 1-28, 

North Carolina Farmers’ 
West Raleigh, N. C., 
ruary 5. 

Georgia Farmers’ 
Ga,, January 4-16. 

Florida Farmers’ Short Course, 
ville,-Fla., January 11-21, 

Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knoex+ 
ville, Tenn., January $ to February 26. 

Arkansas Farmers’ Short Course, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., November 15 to February 2. 

Louisiana Farmers’ Short Course, Baton 
Rouge, La., February, 1-11. 








Biacks- 


Short Course, 
January 10 to Feb- 
Short Course, Athens, 


Gaines- 
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-———% double units, Natural air 
euyl ——- Action gentle, 
i Cows give down 
ma, freely. Purer milk. 
~ Let us send full de- 
> \\ scription. Ask about 
¥ Empire CreamSep- 
=| arators, Empire 
\ Gasoline: Engines 
and eee Star 
Feed Mills. Ask 
for Catalog No. 36 
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Empire Cream 
\)} Separator Co. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 





























































































- ASK 
ratt: 


i fHere’s a book of daily needs you 
jm should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist -and truck ower. 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, mg TT pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there’s 
anything needed, “‘ask Pratt.’ 
3 f You know him—he's the man 
a who makes “Salecidec—the tree 
- ®aver."* Everything else he sells is just as good. 
Our Service Department 
is \ eagead his direct supervision and he is always 
4 to advise, from his long experience, just 
what implement, spray material, etc., you need. 
Ask questions. But send for the book today. 
a G. PRATT COMPANY 
50 Church St., New York 
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SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Strongest, most efficient 
small power mill ever made, 
Sold on absolute one-year 
guarantee. Grindscob corn 
shelled corn, oats an 
orp ee smai ga 
All steel, Durable. 

GROUND MEAL COSTS 
LESS AND IS BETTER. 
Saves 1-5 to 1-3 of 
grain. eee more 
fiesh, milk, cream, bone and 
muscle, the “Scientific 
will save youmoney. Two 


















gets 8- high carbon grinding plates with 
gets 8-tnch hist complete with flywheel. Ose in 

y locality. Write forcomplete catalog rib- 
ie la sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Ohio. 
| anne nc MRE Pars SN a SA Be RM ABO SSSA PINT MES 


yan FRENCH BUHR 1 


ME AL-FLOUR 


=e PEED 


CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Bivd., ann Hil. 
Phone Garfield 4918. j 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 






































RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

































LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








BALANCED DAIRY RATIONS 





Home-grown or Purchased Protein 
Must Be Fed for Best Results 


OST feeders of dairy cows can 

produce protein more cheaply 
than they can buy it, according to C. 
H. Eckles of the Dairy Department 
of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. Wise is the man who has a 
good supply of legume forage on 
hand from his alfalfa, clover, cowpea, 
or soy bean fields, for the dairy cow 
cannot do her best on corn, timothy 
hay; or fodder even with good succu- 
lent silage to help maintain summer 
pasture conditions. 

Bran at a-dollar a hundred furn- 
ishes protein at a cost of about eight 
and a_half cents a pound, while cot- 
ton seed at $1.90 a hundred furnishes 
it at a cost of little over five cents. a 
pound. The cost of producing the 
protein on the farm in alfalfa, clover, 
or other leguminous crops varies 
with local conditions, so that no such 
definite figures can be given, but al- 
most any farmer should be able to 
supply himself at much less than five 
cents a pound. If he has neglected to 
do so, however, he must purchase 
protein in some form to supplement 
the silage and corn. 

Feeding two pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day to a cow that has been 
giving milk on such a ration as corn, 
fodder, and timothy hay will increase 
the flow to a surprising degree. In 
spite of the many things that have 
combined to raise the price of cot- 
tonseed meal this year, it is probably 
the cheapest concentrate to buy for 
this purpose. 

Some good dairy rations. which 
Professor Eckles suggests in Mis- 
souri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Circular 44 are: 


(1) Corn silage 


pounds 
lover hay 


pounds 





3 Ce) ae nrg err are pounds 
SWE PENES POU OER E ELE E pounds 

(2) Corn Silage pounds 
Alfalfa or mene hay ...... 10 pounds 
COPR co ccccvcccvcesecccces «+. 6 pounds 
MEE 95k B's b 0-0 gd thinkc eke s 2 pounds 

(3) Clover hay .......% evvestane 20 pounds 
COP wivciceccvooccs «e+. 4 to 5 pounds 
Bran or OatS....eseeeee 2 to 4 pounds 

(4) Clover hay -..c.ccccocccscece 20 pounds 
Corn and vob meal. 6 to 7 pounds 
Gluten or cottonseed meal... 2 pounds 

(5) Alfalfa or cowpea hay....... 10 pounds 
Corm fodGer .ccvcccscecscccs 10 pounds 
CEN oo AS sk be’ 0's --- 5 to 7 pounds 
EE dk 0 06:6 5.0 64-4 00.00.06 80-05% 2 pounds 

(6) Alfalfa or cowpea hay.. 15 to 20 pounds 
COFM ce cccccccesscccee st 8 to 10 pounds 


Each of these rations includes a 
whole day’s feed for the ordinary 
cow, half to be given in the morning 
and the other half in the evening, but 
they are not intended for the cow of 
unusual dairy capacity, or one that is 
being fed for heavy production, or to 
make a record. The amounts speci- 
fied are those to be fed to a, cow giv- 
ing from 20 to 25 pounds of milk a 
day, and cows giving more than this 
should receive more feed especially 
more grain, while those giving less 
milk should have the grain cut down. 
The general plan followed is to give 


leach cow all of the rotighness she 
| will eat, 


and about one pound of 
grain for each three pounds of milk 
produced. 





Winter Feeds for Your Dairy Cows 


N A circular letter sent to farmers 

by the agent in dairying at Clem- 
son College the following ration is 
suggested for dairy cows: 

One part cottonseed meal. 

One part corn-and-cob meal or rice 
meal. 

One part wheat bran. 

One part ground oats may be added 
to the above ration or substituted for 
either the corn-and-cob meal or 
wheat bran. Feed one pound of this 
mixture for every three pounds of 


| milk given by the cow daily. 


Cowpea hay, continues the letter, is 
bringing low prices. It can be used 
to great advantage in the cow’s ra- 
tion. If cows have free access to 
racks of corn stover or oat straw and 
are given 10 pounds of.cowpea hay 
daily, one pound of the meal and 





grain mixture may be fed for every 
four pounds of milk given. 

“Do not let present high prices of | 
cottonseed meal discourage you in| 
the dairy business,” say the dairy | 
specialists. -“Feed your cows liberally 
on home-grown feeds. The man who | 
sells his cows or cuts their rations | 
when feed is high never has any high- 
producing cows. The dairy cow is a 
means of converting home-grown 
feeds into cash, while all the skim- 
milk and manure remain on the farm. 
These by-products are valuable to 
you in maintaining the soil fertility of 
your farm.” 


FEEDING 





SOUTHERN 
CATTLE 


An Outline of the Feeding Plans of 
the Georgia Experiment Station 


A CAMPAIGN in beef cattle raising 
in Georgia is being waged from 
the College of Agriculture, with par- 
ticular reference to helping the farm- 
er who has only a few head of cattle 
to feed and who has not yet reached 
the point of building a silo. 

In the spring directions were given 

for the planting of the kinds of crops 
that could be°grown most economi- 
cally and be marketed most profitably 
in feeding cattle. At the present time 
the important phase of the work is in 
getting the cattle on feed in proper 
shape. To this end specific informa- 
tion has been put in the hands of ev- 
ery feeder in the state. The schedule 
of feeds and feeding embraces cot- 
tonseed meal, sorghum, oat straw or 
corn stover, cottonseed hulls, cowpea 
hay and corn. : 
. The period covered by the schedule 
is from November 1 to January 29. 
The rations recommended are to be 
broken into two feeds, one for morn- 
ing and the other for evening. 

The schedule for cottonseed meal 
recommended is as follows: Novem- 
ber 1-5, one pound; November 6-10, 
two pounds; November 11-20, three 
pounds; November 21-30, four pounds; 
December 1-10, five pounds; Decem- 
ber 11-20, 5%4 pounds; December 21-30, 
six pounds; December 31 to January 
9, 614 pounds; January 10-19, seven 
pounds; January 20-29, 7% pounds. 

But little corn enters into the ra- 
tion. The schedule calls for begin- 
ning with corn in the feed December 
1 at the rate of 2 pounds until Decem- 
ber 31, when it is increased to 4 
pounds and continued during the re- 
mainder of the feeding period. 

Sorghum hay is scheduled to be fed 
at the rate of 20 pounds per day from 
November 1 to November 30. It is 
then decreased to 15 pounds until De- 
cember 30, and is further decreased to 
10 pounds for the remainder of the 
period. 

Oat straw or corn stover is fed at 
the rate of 10 pounds from November 
1 to December 1, when it is reduced 
to 7% pounds until January 1, when it 
is further reduced to 5 pounds for the 
remainder of the period. 

Cowpea hay is not fed until De- 
cember 1, when it is introduced at 3 
pounds per day, at which figure it re- 
mains until December 30, when 6 
pounds are required for the remain- 
der of the period. 

Cottonseed hulls are fed at the rate 
of 3 pounds per day from the begin- 
ning to the end of the feeding period. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE, 

Ga. State College of Agriculture. 


BEEF 








NOT EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


One day while George Ade was traveling 
in the Orient he came up on a fellow passen- 
ger in heated dsicussion with an old Arab. 
The lady, a school teacher from Indiana, 
complained to Mr. Ade that after studying 
Arabic for years, in preparation for this trip, 
she could not understand a word that the 
native said, 

“Never mind, ”" gaid Ade, consolingly. 
“Can't you see that he hasn’t a tooth in his 
head? He’s talking gum Arabic.’ 





The best Christmas present is a year’s 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer, and 
our best offer is to renew your own subscrip- 
tion one year and send to a new subscriber 

















Deep Seedbeds 
Properly Prepared 


—That’s what you get when you use 
ble-turning, 


the d utting, dou » level- 
ing an compacting 
“Aeme” Pulverizing Harrow 


“The coulters do the work”’— 
them mix the soil, cut clods, 
and make the whole et mellow 

bed several inchesdeep,. The*‘Acme’’ is simple, 
durable and easy to pull. Sizes 8 ft. to 171 ft. 
wide. Thousandsin use, Send for booklet now, 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 


pilisstes 
New Jersey 








one year both for $1.50. 







































































Horse- 


High, Bull-Strong 
ab Poet you:can’t beat it for 
quahty. et —s right quailty we ma ie | 
our own wire in Hearth Steel, ga! 
vanize it and ‘eeane t (nto to fence—built fo 
service. Astrong, be ype long-lasti. ust 


Resisting Fence. “seem our 

direct. to the farmer. AT mh iailinpnenenie 
selling expenses between our mill _ your 
farm. Here’s a few of our big values 


26-inch Hog Fence, = - 12 cents a rod. 
diesteamec.. : Beapeet 
ence, = cents a 
m Galvanized Barbed Wire. 
fa Oatalog of fence values shows 100 styles 
Cas iS cnteot me Poul . and Lawn Fence 
at money-saving pr ices. you need fence 


= ed this catal it — keep a nice 
he Your pocket. Write to-day. It'sfree 


" RITOELMAM oaorean- 1 
Box 84 Muncle, indiana. 





MAYES spravers 


THE better you spray 
the mite. our ofr- 


P| pressure 
8 100% efficient. 
I Satie more 





Complete 
HAYES PUMP & PLANTER co., Galva. Lh 


Williams corn Mill 


Fastest, Peer st grinding, most trouble-proof 

mill made. New screening devices; protectin 

bubrsfrom hard substances and removing all 

dirt from grain before ore Grinding. Extra pure 

Men-arece meal. ron fan case and grain 
pout. New oiling yo Long wearing, 

thoro-grinding pebble 

stone gritbu Bew 

of other. milis similar in 





sist on the improved 
Williams,made in 
Ron . 
Catalogue Free 
WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., - 
Box 26, Ronda, N.C, <—— 





18% 
stock fence; 30 


Hearts” Gaivanised 
direct to 

FREE Taine, 
rod spool, 


1.69. 
INTE! 
Box C-5 





KING haa te co 
MORTON, ILLS. 












All sizes and Prices 
Mohland & Co. 
Burlington, Ia. 
eee 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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Saturdey, December 18, 1915] 














WHERE TO B UY PURE-BRED LI VESTOCK 









































120 HEAD =« 


Journal and.Seeretary R. J. KINZ 
Address all inquiries-for catalogues and other information to 


F. D. HENGST, 913 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Ky. 


HEREFORDS IN DIXIE 








The Contributors are: 
MAYNE & BRAIZE, of Harlan, Iowa. 
JAS. V. HILL, Roundhead, Ohio. 
-C. F. CHAPMAN, Mount Carmel, Il. 


The sale will be held under.the ae management of F. D. HENGST, Southern Representative of. Hereford 
'R,-of Hereford Ass’n., Kansas City, Mo. 


—= 120 HEAD 


40 Head at Montgomery, Ala., Wednesday, Dec. 29th, 1915, (= ~*".Ggniet were") 
40 Head at Thomasville, Ga., Thursday, Dec. 30th, 1915; on Fair Ground.. 


“The ‘sak valuable and useful. offering of high-class Herefords that will be offered. to the Southern buyers this winter. The pick of some of the best s 
breeders in the North and South, representing the breed’s best blood and most useful individuals. 


The conse ereters, known to every breeder for their high standard of their Herefords they breed, insures.buyers an opportunity to secure the very best 
n Herefords. 


RED PEBBLE STOCK FARM, C. F. Shingler, Prop., 


Ashburn, Ga. 
ANDERSON FARMS, Marietta, Ga. 
W. L. FLORENCE, Powder Springs, 










































































oe BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
pp aan raomrs HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Lee’s Premier ard, “ems 81,100, his sire sold fee $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500 
Keystone Baron Duk uice, the Grand mpion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Porm 1910, 
brig of either Boar for salé at reasonable prices. 
ll hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Caives of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 











OCCONEEGHEE. FARM, 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY Pis- DURHAM.NC. J 


PURE BRED YBERKSHIRES 
Of Ideal Type. 


High Class Gilts, Service Boars. 
Spring pigs of either sex, Sons an 
Daughters of Lord ley Manley, 
Bellemont Duke 2d, 191708, Master- 

iece 2d. 191703. Registered Holstein 
Bull calves for sale. Write for prices. 

JASPER STOCK FARM. 
Motley, Va., G. W. SHULLER, Prop. 


























BERKSHIRES! 


We have on hand for sale some extra fine 
pigs, service boars and bred gilts. Every- 
thing we ship bears our guarantee of satis- 
faction or money.back. Write for special 
prices. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 














— 
*“IMPERATOR’? BRED SOW SALE FROM ASH- | 
BROOK DUROC FARM = 
JOHN H. WILLIAMS, Manager, 


Breeders Headquarters, 


The sale Sioa be held at HOPKINSVILLE, KY., on Saturday, 
. but write for catalogues at Pembroke, Ky. The 


‘an imson 
King,” ‘iighland King,” “*H. E.’ 


Col M,”’ ** “Defender”* and others. * All bred to “‘Imperator,”’ the sen- 4 
sational Grand Champion of 1914, and who’s get was undefeated in gee 
all the big shows in the a. 1915. Others bred to ‘Cherry Bip. - 
he is sired by ‘‘Cherry Chief 2nd’’ and out of a dam sired by ip- 
py Col,” this young boar has the ear marks of making a great sire ‘ ’ 
as his *preeding is good, and bound to produce. Two Boars, sire i P me 
by ‘‘Imperator,”’’ one a Jr. yearling is a show boar.and the other one an eilais year was 4th at Kentucky 
State fair, 1915. These two boars go in the sale as attractions. 
rite me early for cotalogne, mentioning this paper, and send mail bids to F. D. HENGST, in my care 
otei La’ y 





peg H. WILLIAMS, Mgr., Box 3, 


PEMBROKE, KY. 


am, Hopkinsville, 
PEMBROKE, KY. 











of America, we will 


and prices. 


SOUTHERN BRED SHORTHORNS. 


Our herd is one of the most famous in America, having won honors bya the big ‘ 
gest shows in the country. The best Scotch families are represente 
First Annual Sale, February 23, 1916. 

Having proven that the South can breed and raise as good cattle aa any section 
hold our first annual sale of breeding stock a 
Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1916. 

Get on our mail list for catalogue and be prepared to attend. 

YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE. 
We have for sale at present a few splendid yous 
Southern farmers—bulls that will pay for themselves. Write us for description 


| LESPEDEZA FARM, 


bulls at prices within reach of 





Hickory Valley, Tenn. 








O. I. C's. 






















TwoO.LC. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. | 


Cc. 

Will ship neon sample 

of these famous hogsontimeand 

give mcy to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders and 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We oe the O. Eo. Ho Sa 52 
years and have never 

with cholera or hued other con- 

tagious dise: 


Write—to-day= 
for Free Book, **The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’* 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 




















HOLSTEIN BULLS 
-——_——REGISTERED—____ 


We offer for immediate sale a few choice bulls, from two to fifteen 
months of age. Priced from $50.00 up, depending upon age, and A. R. O. 
record of Dams. Write for pedigree and full particulars. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, 








Allamuchy, N. ~ | 








Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has ome a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Pure bred O.1.C. 























Write me sg ahd prices, 
R. Q: Owen, R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Vas 


POLAND-CHINAS 








Of National reputation for 1,000 Ib, 


4150-4 PSE. weights with plenty of bone. 
made them famo 


j ends ous. They 
are backed itive 

CHINAS se Societe tote cars ex- 

‘ ‘==auls perience. You will win if the last 

word is trom 3. P. VISSERING, Gox 7 Alton, til. 


FOR SALE—Big g Type Poland China 


ure winner of 








first prize. writs me. 
E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va» 


CHINA PIGS 








bred sows, boars. 
Decatur, Ind. 


Hatipshire Hogs— 


Write for description and prices. 


prices on pigs, trios not akin, 


Large, prolific kind. Special 
Roy Runyon, 






From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E. BROWN, Murtreesboro. Tenn. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


PPIs 








Rivals Defender No. 58425 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Buy your foundation stock of Duroc Jerseys from the 
best herd in the South. The blood of DEFEN 
FANCY COL, FOREST CHIEF, ORION’S PAL and oth- 
er world famous boars in herd. In order to make room 
for Spring litters we are offering pigs, service “boars. 
open and bred gilts and mature stock at a reduction. 
Pairs and trios properly mated and registered in the 
buyer’s name. KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


New -Pamphiet, Shorthorn Prize-winners, illustrated, historic ant experience articles, mailed 
free. Also Volume No. 1 Year Book, Milking Shorthorns. Send in your applications before 
JANUARY 10, for your Shorthorns over one year old. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 







ANGUS | — 
25 bred cows and heif- 
ers; 10 yearling bulls; 
20 bull calves; all im- 
—n priced for quick 











DUROC eA 


TAMWORTHS 














Februa 





McKEE BROs, 


The largest and best offer y 5 ever th. = to 
the public from the greatest Duroc herd in the 
world, including 60 sons and daughters of Defen- 
der mated to Grand Champion boars Write for 
catalog stock for sale, car lots a speciality, 


Versailles, Ky. 














English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
1000 and 1200 Ib. boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 





JOHN D. MORTON, 


DUROC PIGS, wia‘inaividual excellence. 


Russellville, Ky. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 





TAMWORTHS—All pom 

















ce HEREFORDS 
BEEF CATTLE BE2=F ORD BULLS for 


Highest 
Both Virginia, Connecticut Aone t Rotates. 
purchased from me &. F. ndy, Tuleyries Farm, 


White Post, Clarke County, 


















































TAMWORTHS, S:0w> on seperate farms: | — | REGS AR Aeon ter Spe, ae 
9 " ‘ 
Guaranteed.  gurated. Tamworths. Pies. red gilts and boars | GILTNER BROS. Eminence, Ky: 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pigs, Shoats, Boars and sows. Kelly’s Pilot Wonder 
and other great blood lines, wae 


Waverly Ferm, Middletown, Va. 

Six months’ Boars, 
Duroc-Jerseys fi ta scents 
and from that 
any price down to 8-10 weeks old pigs at $8.00. 


“Cracker-jacks” $12, $15, $18, $20 and $25. 
W. W. SHAY, . Cruso, N. C. 








J. LYERLY & SONs, 


first class, 8 to 12 weeks old, weight 40 to 80 Ibs. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. For prices write 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 


DUROC-JERS EY S [Westview STOCK FARM, 


Boar pigs, cherry-red hustlers. Big bone and | 9-45. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SHORTHORNS 














HAMPSHIRES 
CLEVELAND, N.C.) wer 











interest in livestock husbandry than right | States. 
now. Get into the game and get your share. | ment. Cc. P. TH 





PLL PD LPL LLLP ILI 


REE CATALOG describing and pricing my | | “if¢ Old Glory 414091. Stock by this bull are the 
If you have livestock to sell, now is the H Big Ty Bee Fog See. sind Bae 

: orses and Poultry. or 3years my show herds 
time to advertise. There was never more have been the highest winners in the United 





1865 1915 
IDLEWILD SHORT HORN CATTLE. 


After 50 years studious breeding on y Ay 
special claim is made new for stock by the greal 
















strongest mil and beef combination known to the 
— R ys are large, husky, vigorous and th -~ 


oe i: tron, arked. 
either s dual ft Have ae heifers bred 
.P.HARNED, Cooper Co., Vermont.Mo. 





Hogs cholera immuned by double treat- 
\OMPSON, Indiana. 























“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
@neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N.C. 


- President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Spat Managing Editer 

Contributing Editor 

‘ . Secretary-Treasurer 

. Advertising Manager 
Representative 











E HAVE worked out a form of rental con- 

tract that we believe is the best thing of the 
sort we have yet seen, and expect to publish this 
in full in an early issue of The Progressive Farm- 
er. In the meantime, to all of our readers enclos- 
ing postage we will take pleasure in mailing speci- 
men forms of this contract. 





MONG your other plans, do not forget for one 

moment that head work and hand work go to- 
gether, and that neither can attain its greatest 
efficiency without the other. Therefore make of 
yourself a reading farmer—a farmer determined 
to learm everything he possibly can about every 
single phase of his business. Doing this may dou- 
ble profits and satisfaction as well. 





ON’T fail to read our announcements on page 

22 of our liberal cash prizes for experience 
letters for our Labor-saving Devices, Garden and 
Truck Crops, and Poultry Specials. We are am- 
bitious to make these specials the very best we 
have ever issued, and with the codperation of our 
readers we’re going to do it. Let us have your 
contribution right away. 





F THIS is your first year with the winter le- 

gumes, particularly bur and crimson clover, do 
not tet their slow growth discourage you at all. 
Even where care has been taken to inoculate the 
land, the bacteria multiply slowly, especially dur- 
ing cold weather, and consequently the clover may 
grow very slowly, until the warm days of Feb- 
Tuary or March, when it will begin to mount up- 
ward at a rate that will do your eyes good and 
convert you into a confirmed clover crank. 





THE “autumnal dip in the cotton market” re- 
cently illustrated in The Progressive Farm- 
-er has apparently come and gone, as is evi- 
denced by the recent strong spurt in prices. For 
more than a dozen years November, on an aver- 
age, has been a month of low prices, and this year 
has found no exception to the rule. Of course this 
“emphasizes anew the great importance of gradual 
marketing,—a lesson the value of which we believe 
more and more Southern farmers are learning 
each year. 





EXT. week comes our Codéperation and Com- 

munity Improvement Special, with a feast of 
good things for those of our readers—and we be- 
lieve this means all of our readers—who are inter- 
ested in community codperation and community 
building and development. Feature articles will 
be: “The Dark Corner of Durham and Its Won- 
derful Development,” by F. W. Risher; “Community 
Improvement Leagues in Virginia,” by Geo. E. 
Wray; “Four Things Every Rural Community 
Needs,” by L. A. Markham; “Organizing the Rural 
Community,” by Roger A. Derby; “How to Make 
a Better Neighborhood,” by E. W. Dabbs; “How a 
Comamnity Fair Helps,” by R. W. Scott; and a 
number of experience letters from our readers. 
Watch for this Special—it will help you to make 
your neighborhood a better, happier community. 





FRIEND writes us as follows: 

“My neighbor, wanting a loan of $20, applied 
to the local bank, which gave it to him for 
thirty days for $1; what rate of interest did he 
pay?” 

The answer, of course, is 60 per cent per annum 
_—a rate which would bankrupt any legitimate bus- 
iness on earth. Of course the bank charging such 
an interest rate may hold that it was justified be- 
cause of the small size of the loan, the short time 
it ran, and the poor security offered, and there 
may be some justice in these claims; but it is high 
time ‘both borrower and lender realized that it is 
bad ‘business for both of them and for the com- 
munity to do business on such a basis. We believe 
‘that the farmer who has made it a point to keep 
an account with the bank, keeping his surplus 
funds there and paying by check, has as a rule so 


loams are generally obtainable ; and we believe also 
that really broad-minded business men are coming 
to see that usurious rates are detrimental to the 
best interests of the whole community. In a 
transaction like the one above cited, both parties 
are evidently at fault. 


Attend the Farmers’ Short Course at Your 
Agricultural College 





HE short courses for grown-up farmers at 

our Southern agricultural colleges afford 

an excellent means of gaining valuable in- 
formation about our busimess, and every farmer 
who possibly can should make it a point to attend 
them. 

These courses generally range from two to six 
weeks in length, and the subjects covered are such 
that practically every farmer can get valuable in- 
formation along the lines that are of most inter- 
est to him. Particular attention is paid to the 
problem of soil building by means of winter and 
summer legumes; the matter of commercial fertil- 
izers, how to know analyses of fertilizers, how to 
buy most economically, and how to mix fertilizers 
to fit different soils and crops; the problems of 
terracing and drainage are, by means of field 
demonstrations, usually thoroughly covered; and 
livestock husbandry, particularly hog raising, 
dairying and beef cattle raising along with in- 
structions in regard to growing feed crops and 
how to feed them, are fully covered. 

Another very valuable feature of these courses 
is the opportunity they give of inspecting the ac- 
tual work being done at our state institutions. Fre- 
quently the careful inspection of a good herd of 
cattle or hogs affords us information that would 
be hard to get in any other way, and thus, in the 
subsequent purchase of breeding stock, may be the 
means of saving us many dollars. Likewise ter- 
racing and drainage demonstrations or large fields 
of winter-growing legumes will afford us prac- 
tical information that may be worth hundreds 
of dollars to us. Still another point that must not 
be overlooked is the great educational value of 
associating and exchanging ideas with progress- 
ive farmers from all parts of the state. This fea- 
ture alone, even were no other instruction given, 
waquld, we believe, amply repay most of us for the 
time and money spent. 

In our territory farmers’ short courses will be 
held as follows: North Carolina A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, January 10 to February 5; Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., February 
1-28; Georgia Agricultural College, Athens, Jan- 
uary 4-15; Florida Agricultural College, Gaines- 
ville, January 11-21. The short course for South 
Carolina farmers at Clemson is held in the sum- 
mer. Write your state agricultural college at once 
for complete information in regard to the courses 
offered, expenses, reduced railroad rates, etc. 


Livestock Sanitary Regulations a Necessity 


T HAS been charged that Americans have too 

little respect for law to permit of its effective 

or strict enforcement. We are individualistic 
in our ideas and activities to an extreme degree. 
A good example of this trait is the antagonism 
which the American stockman has always shown 
to sanitary measures for the protection of live- 
stock, if they happen to interfere with his per- 
sonal movement of his animals. He opposes the 
enforcement of restrictions on the movement of 
his livestock and declares the existing regulations 
unnecessary, absurd and arbitrary. 

When this opposition has resulted in lax sani- 
tary regulations and insufficient funds and incom- 
petent men to enforce the regulations maintained, 
as will always result, and disease. animals and in- 
fection escape control, he, with fine inconsis- 
tency, condemns all those who have striven to 
maintain livestock sanitary regulations against 
his opposition, as being ignorant, impracticable 
and inefficient. 

The past attitude of many stockmen and certain 
farm papers towards livestock sanitary regula- 
tions, and their inconsistent attacks on the offi- 
cials charged with handling the recent outbreak of 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
foot-and-month disease, is a striking exampie of 
the attitude of the average American stockman to- 
wards the enforcement of livestock sanitary re- 
strictions, and the officers who are charged with 
enforcing them. It is, therefore, a little dangerous 
to suggest that about the most absurd feature of . 
American efforts to control tuberculosis is that we 
generally require a tubereulin test of all cattle 
brought into the state for dairy and breeding pur- 
poses, while we permit an unrestricted traffic in 
tuberculous cattle within the state, or at least 
make no effort to prevent such traffic. 

The cattle of the South are not yet so generally 
affected as to make tuberculosis the serious prob- 
lem that it is in some other sections, but this is all 
the greater reason why we should take the neces- 
sary measures right now to prevent it becoming a 
serious menace to our livestock interests. If the 
tuberculin test is necessary and justified for cattle 
for interstate shipments, and it is, then by any 
manner of correct reasoning, the cattle sold. at all 
public auctions, and all those tramsported by rail 
or boat, within the state,-that are to be used for 
dairy or breeding purposes, should also be tuber- 
culin tested. It is little short of half-way doing a 
thing to require a tuberculin test of cattle for in- 
terstate shipments and at the same time allow 
shipments within the state without any such te- 
strictions, 


Virginia Farmers’ Union Holds Good Meet- 
ing 


HE State Farmers’ Union of Virginia held a 

successful session in Lynchburg last week, 

transacting much business of importance. The 
following officers were elected: President, A. B. 
Thornhill, of Appomattox County; Vice-President, ~ 
R. L. Dickerson, of Grayscn County; Secretary- 
Treasurer, G. H. Bowles: of Amherst; Board of 
Directors: Messrs. H. H. Carroll, of Sur- 
rey; George A. Lambert, of Wythe; R. F.. Bower, 
of Albemarle; H. C. Marshall, of Charlotte; T. E. 
Thomas, of Spottsylvania; D. M. Blankinship, of 
Campbell; Chaplain, Emmett Lee Mann; of Ches- 
terfield; Delegates to National Convention: R. F. 
Bower and George A. Lambert. 

Dr. H. Q. Alexander, Carter Glass and President 
Barrett were leading speakers. Important resolu- 
tions were adopted favoring the following ideas: 

1. That Congress get increased revenues from 
incomes instead of tariff taxes. 

2. National law to punish usury. 

3. Larger proportion educational 
rural schools. 

4, Compulsory education in lower grades. 

5. Law to bond commission merchants. 

6. Two addirional state lime-grinding plants. 

7. Eight months minimum public school term 
with agriculture and home economics fifth to 
eighth grades. 

8 Free text books. 

9. Rural credits law by Congress. 

10. Torrens law. 

11. Farmers should codéperate with local banks, 
keep deposits and secure loans, 

12. Codperation among farmers in buying and 
selling. 





funds for 





A Thought for the Week 


VEN if a man were sure that the moderate 
E use of liquor would be of no physical injury 

to him and. wouid involve no danger of ex- 
cess, even if he felt that he had money to spare for 
drinking, still, in view of the awful consequences 
of indulgence in liquor, can he afford to gratify 
himself at the expense of those who, weaker in re- 
sisting power, may be led astray by his example? 
If a man does not drink much—if he has not form- 
ed the habit of arinking—it can be but little sacrifice 
to give up drinking entirely, and thus make his ex- 
ample helpful to those about him; if he drinks 80 
much and the appetite for liquor is so strong that 
it would be a great sacrifice to stop, then he ought 
to stop on his own account. The great apostle 
Paul declared that he would eat no meat if meat 
made his brother to offend. It was not because 
Paul did not like meat, but because he loved his 
brother more than he loved meat. Is it asking too 
much of any human being to ask that he consider. 
the influence of his example upon these about 
him?—Wnm. J. Bryan. 











‘EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (3) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measurea and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE- 











The South Carolina State Warehouse Plan 


NE of the most useful articles The Progress- 
ive Farmer’ has published this year is that 
from State Warehouse Commissioner Mc- 

Laurin of South Carolina in this issue, explaining 
just how-the South Carolina State Warehouse 
System operates. It is the most practical and ex- 
plicit statement we have seen. 
The whole cotton marketing problem is so new 
—or rather any determined scientific effort to 
solve it is so new—that it is likely the first laws 
enacted will have numerous flaws and imperfect- 
ions which must be gradually weeded out; and each 
state must learn from the experience of other 
states. Thus Texas, the validity of whose ware- 
house law was recently sustained by the courts, 
may doubtless borrow some good features from 
South Carolina and South Carolina from Texas. 
It is. very evident that the South Carolina sys- 
tem would have been worth all it has cost the 
state if it had done nothing but reduce the form- 
erly almost prohibitive insurance rates; and 
wherever any state inaugurates a warehouse sys- 
tem it should seek to give the farmers some way 
of escape from the fire insurance trust which 
seems to control people, legislatures, and state 
governments, as far as it wishes, in a great part 
of the South. It is also evident that Mr. Mc- 
Laurin has made arrangements whereby the cost 
of building warehouses has been greatly reduced, 
and that as a result of his work it is far, far eas- 
ier to get money on a state warehouse receipt 
than on an ordinary private warehouse receipt. 


a 
A National Warehouse Law Needed 


REAT as are these advantages resulting 

from the action of a single state, however, 

we are convinced that they will be doubled 
when we get a National warehouse law such as 
that advocated by Senator Hoke Smith and Repre- 
sentative Lever in the last session of Congress— 
and doubled again when all-the states in the South 
join-in passing warehouse laws. 

The advantages of having a general National 
law need only be considered to be admitted. No 
state government in the South, so far as we know, 
has worked out any plan for civil service or for 
divorcing public office from the party “spoils sys- 
tem,” and for this reason it is highly important 
that graders and warehouse inspectors be licens- 
ed and controlled by the Bureau of Markets of the 
National Department of Agriculture. It is: still 
more necessary in order to insure uniformity of 
methods—uniformity in grading methods and uni- 
fermity of rules as to what constitutes a satisfac- 
tory warehouse. 

What we are after is getting a system whereby 
a warehouse receipt will be as good collateral as a 
Government bond in New York and other money 
markets, and in order to effect this result, it is 
necessary to have this National supervision. Other- 
wise, there will be variations in standards and ton- 
sequent confusion and uncertainty as to just what 
a warehouse receipt means; and there will be the 
danger that the warehouse system in some states 
will fall a prey to politics and inefficiency. 

If we are to have a National warehouse law, 
however,—just as is the case if we are to have a 
worth-while rural credits law—farmers must bring 
pressure to bear upon their Congressmen. Why 
not send letters or postal cards today to your 
Representative and Senators saying that two 
things you expect are (1) a rural credits law 
whereby “America will do for her farmers what 
Europe does for hers,”. and (2) a Federal ware- 
house law whereby the National Government 
will coéperate with the states in developing ware- 
house systems and in licensing warehouses and 
controlling inspectors and graders? 


at 
Does Your /State Help Crop-marketing as 
Well as Crop-production? 


“NHIRTEEN American Commonwealths now 
have state marketing officials—all thirteen, 
we are informed, having been started in the 

fast three years, the writer having. had the pleas- 
ure of drafting the plan and introducing the reso- 
lution establishing the first one in America. These 
thirteen state officials now in charge of marketing 
work met in Chicago a few days ago and organiz- 
ed “The National Association of Marketing Offi- 
cials.” We give below the names of officers and 
other members so our subscribers all over the 
_ South may see just which states are helping farm- 
ers market crops as well as produce them, and 


also see which states are lagging behind in this 
matter, The names of’officers and niembers of the 
body of thirteen state marketing officials are as 
follows: 

President, W. G. Scholtz, State Director of Farm Markets, 
Boise, Idaho; 

Vice-President, Col. Harris Weinstock, Director of Statg 
Market Commission, San Francisco, California; 

Secretary, Wm, R, Camp, Chief, Division of Markets and 
Rural Organization, Raleigh, N. C.; 

Treasurer, Emmet A. Jones, Chief of Markets Bureau, 
Montgomery, Ala,; 

Dan G. Hughes, Atianta, Ga.; 

Cc, E. Embree, Waterville, Maine; 

James N. McBride, Burton, Mich.; 

John J. Dillon, New York, N. Y 

E. J. Watson, Columbia, 8. C.; 

Fred W. Davis, Austin, Texas; 

B. 8. Brigham, St. Albans, Vermont; 

Hector cpherson, Corvallis, Oregon; 

Charleton C., Pierce, Kingwood, W. Va. 


& 

Big Profits in Pooling Cotfon Seed 
PEAKING of getting~2,350 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal for a ton of seed, as we reported 
last week that farmers in one county had done 

as a result of codéperative selling, it should not be 
forgotten that this is just about the best paying 
trade a farmer can make. Of course farmers ev- 
erywhere ought to pool their seed, and “a ton of 
meal for a ton of seed” ought to be much more 
commonly realized even in ordinary years than it 
is. 

Nevertheless; there is no sense in “cutting off 
your nose to spite your face,” and if you can’t 
get all the profits you are entitled to by the ex- 
change proposition, get all you can, resolving that 
next year you will get your neighbors together 
and get your full rights. Just because you can’t 
get “ton for ton”, we repeat, don’t commit the 
folly of burying the raw seed in the ground. Do 
the best you can now and resolve to do still bet- 
ter later on through cooperative effort. As Dr. 
Butler said in his article on marketing cottonseed 
in our October 2 issue: 


“It takes 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal to 
be equal in fertilizer value, and 1,350 pounds to 
be equal in feeding value, to one ton of cot- 
tonseed. The cost of hauling the seed to mar- 
ket and hauling the meal back to the farm is 
an item of varying, but frequently of consid- 
erable importance. For these reasons, from 
1,500 to 1,800 pounds of meal ought to be and 
can usually be obtained for a ton of seed, and 
in some sections even a pound for pound, or 
ton for ton exchange has been made. When 
as much as 1,600 pounds of meal can be obtain- 
ed for one ton of seed, the exchange should 
usually be made if the meal can be used either 
as a feed or is needed as a fertilizer.” 


ad 


Booker Washington’s Service to His Race 


OOKER T. Washington who died the other 
day was the wisest and shrewdest leader his 

~ race has ever had (it being natural’ to believe 
however, that his ability came from his white 
father rather than his Negro mother) and his 
greatest service to the Negroes was in making 
them realize the dignity of labor. Twenty years 
ago in his famous speech at the Atlanta Exposi- 





GET YOUR INDEX AND BINDER 
INOW 


O YOU want an Index for The Progressive Farmer 
for the last half of 1915—an improved Index, 
better than we have ever issued before, enabling 

you to put your finger right on any article on any sub- 

jeet published in our paper between July 1 and De- 
cember 31, 1915, provided you have filed your papers? 

And would you like for us to send you our semi-annual 

Index regularly each six months as issued during the 

next three years? If so just sign the blank below. 

This time we shall not print the Index in The Pro-' 

gressive Farmer but print it separately in enlarged 

and improved form, and send it to those who wish it 
or to those who order binders, 


If you wish a good binder in which you can file all 
your 1916 copies, send 40 cents now or add 40 cents to 
your renewal remittance saying, “Send me a binder 
for the extra 40 cents,’ and we will send you one. 
The following blank is for your convenience, 


Editor Progressive Farmer:—Please send me your 
semi-annual Index for July-December, 1915, and regu- 
larly as issued during the next three years—alli free. 

If mo money is enclosed with this, send only the 
Index, but if 40 cents is enclosed, then send also a 
binder for your 1916 issues, and if 50 cents is en- 
closed send both the binder and your 1916 “Farm 
Business Book and Almanac.” 


Address 


If you wish a free copy of our reward list for pre- 
mium workers, put KX mark here 
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tion, Washington summed up his philosophy in 
two characteristic sentences: 


“Our greatest danger is that... we 
may overlook the fact that the masses of us 
are to live by the producticn of our-hands and 
fail to keep in mind that we shall prosper in 
proportion as we learn tu dignify and glorify 
common labor and put brains. and skill into 
the common occupations of life . . . No 
race can prosper till it learns that there is as 
much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a 
poem.” 


When the writer visited Tuskegee Institute sev- 
eral years ago he found the place adorned with 
mottoes embodying the same idea—“Nothing is 
Drudgery That We Do Willingly,” and similar 
thoughts everywhere to praise work, encourage 
work, dignify work, ennoble work. 


s 
Industrial Education Most Needed in White 
Schools 


E REPEAT that it is a great service which 
any man renders a race in thus emphasizing 
the fundamental importance of dignifying 

labor and educating the laborer. The unfortunate 
fact, is, however, that many of our white eduea- 
tional leaders have been so eager to promote the 
Tuskegee idea of industrial education for Negroes 
that they have forgotten that our own race needs 
the same training just as badly—even going to the 
extent in some cases of providing industrial train- 
ing for colored teachers before they provide such 
training for white teachers. As the writer said in 
a letter to the Superintendent of Education in one 
Southern state two or three years ago: 


“The white boys and girls need to have such 
industrially-trained teachers more than the 
Negro boys and girls—I mean from the stand- 
point of the state and its future civilization, 
We cannot afford to degrade manual work 
any further by encouraging the idea that it is 
especially for Negroes. Such teaching will be 
ruinous to our race. I had ten times rather 
see industrial training emphasized in our 
white schools than in our Negro schools. 

“Undoubtedly both races should have it, but 
I mean that the idea needs emphasis most 
among our white people. All the Negroes in 
America look to Booker T. Washington as 
their great leader, and for twenty years, from 
year’s end to year’s end, and from one end of 
America to the other, he has preached indus- 
trial education. On the other hand a great 
many of our white people still think of man- 
ual labor as being primarily Negro work and 
I am afraid that if we begin to give industrial 
courses greater prominence in Negro schools 
than in white schools we shall only accentu- 
ate this ruinous idea.” % 


rr) 
Clippings, Conversations and Comments 


HILE.you are trying to make your state do 
its part in helping farmers market their 
crops, it will also be a good idea to find 
out whether your state agricultural college is do- 
ing its duty in this respect. 
* * Ok 


It’s a pity that more public men do not do as 
Governor. Ferguson of Texas does in advising all 
laboring men, whether farmers or town laborers, to 
join unions. As Governor Ferguson declared in a 
recent address in Dallas: “Labor must organize, 
Let me plead with every man who earns his living 
by honest toil to join some union. You can be just 
as honest outside of a union, but you will accom- 
plish nothing by yourself. If you have more sense 
or influence, you ought to join the union to give 
your fellow-men the benefit of your talents. If 
you have less sense than the average, come in and 
let the union help you.” 

* * * 


“See some good picture—in nature, if possible, 
or on canvas—hear a page of the best music, or 
read a great poem every day. You will always find 
a free half hour for one or the other, and at the 
end of the year your mind will shine with such 
an accumulation of jewels as will astonish even 
yourself.” So wrote the poet Longfellow years 
ago; and the thought is worth recalling in con- 
nection with our pleas for having the family read 
together each night a Bible chapter, and some 
good poem or story. 





There is no personal charm so great as the charm of a 
eheerful and happy temperament; it is a great errer to 
suppose that this comes entirely by nature, it comes quite 
as much by culture.—Van Dyke, 





Of men 

The happiest he, who-far from public rage, 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 

Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life.—James Thom- 
son: Seasons. 
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Paint Without Oil 








Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy - 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the form 
of a dry powder and all that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof 
and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 

e oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L, Rice, Manuf’r., 105 North St., 

dams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dol- 

5 rite to-day. 
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Seeeneehwentncs pron, aon ape ner 
able in cost, durable—specially adapt- 
ed to construction of farm buildings. 
Sold by weight by leading dealers. 
Formed in standard 
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STECKLER’S SEEDS nave BEEN 
PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS 
WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE 


GET OUR CATALOGU 


J.STECKLER SEED Co, L 


RICHARD FROTSCHER 
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CHRISTMAS HOLLY 
ens round, bright 
; hung ‘low; 
It was old-fashioned Christmas weather. 
I remembe¥® the fields were white with 
sno 


w 
As we stood by the stile together. 
In the woods the berries grew thick and 





sun in the west 


red; 
Yet I lingefed and called it ‘Folly!’ 
When you said with a smile: ‘‘Let us 
cross the stile: 
And.gather some Christmas holly.” 


But over fields by the frozen brook 

We went where the boughs 
sprinkled 

With snow; and deep in a sheltered nook 
The waterfall faintly tinkled. : 

A brave little robin sang out in the cold: 
It .was only young lovers’ ,folty, 

But we listened so long to the redbreast’s 


were 


song ' ; 
That we almost forgot the holly. 


Then the light died out of the golden day, 
And the moon showed ‘her silvery bow, 
And we never knew if our homeward way 
Lay through rose-leaves or drifted 


snow. 
One bright star shone in the pale, clear 


SKY; 
And my mother said it was folly 
To listen so long to a robin’s song— 
But we brought home the Christmas 
holly. 


You stir not now from our ingle nook, 
And my hair is white like the snow; 
For the story you told ’mid the sunset 

gold 7 

Is a story of long ago. 
As hand clasps hand by the winter fire, 

Do you deem it an old wife’s folly 
That my eyes grow wet with sweet regret 

When I look at the Christmas holly? 
—E. Matheson, in the Woman’s National 

Weekly. 

















CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES 


Some Plans for Merry Making and 
and Money Making 


EVER before has Christmas been 

associated with money making 
gatherings in the lifetime of you and 
me. This year is different, for while 
we want to come together and have 
a grand time, we also wish to gather 
a little money to help the poor of our 
neighborhoods, to make the school- 
house better and the neighborhood 
a finer place in which to live. 

Here is the usual way of starting 
a Christmas entertainment: Some 
one, the president of the club, the 
teacher, or some interested person, 
asks half a dozen persons, more or 
less, to meet with her. The object 
of the meeting is then told and plans 
discussed. The person who calls the 
meeting is informal leader. Then one 
person is given charge of each por- 
tion of the program, man, woman, 
boy, girl, child, whoever is found the 
one most capable. I think we are 
far enough advanced in codperation 
and leadership for that, don’t you? 
We decide right then where and 
when the entertainment shall be, 
what we shall call it, and what the 
entrance fee is to be. 

Suppose we give Mrs. Jones charge 
of the advertising. She will see that 
notices of it and its object will go in 
the papers, perhaps be posted in 
stores and on telegraph poles, an- 
nounced from every pulpit next Sun- 
day and telephoned wherever possi- 
ble. 


Mrs. Smith is given charge of the 
music. After she has said she would 
do it, don’t worry. She will have a 
solo or two, perhaps a chorus, or a 
singing-bee. If she does not, simply 
announce that Mrs. Smith was un- 
able to provide any music, and some 
one will tell that “if he’d only known 
there was to be no music he might 
have brought his fiddle,” and some 
one else will say the same about his 
mouth organ, and next time Mrs. 
Smith will have the music ready. 

Mrs. Brown assumes responsibility 
for the comfort and decoration of 
the meeting place. Give this to some 
one who knows the beauty in ever- 
green boughs and red berries, 

Mrs. Brown can make long taffy 
canes and other confections. 

Linda Gray agrees to make popcorn 
balls and fill little brother’s red wag- 
on and peddle them that night; Lucy 








Young knows everyone will be cold 
and thirsty, and so -will serve hot 
chocolate. She knows just how -she 
can make the table beautiful with a 
tiny Christmas tree in the center. 


' Her brother says he will carry a. bas- 


ket of sandwicheés if Bessie S.-° will 
sell them. : : 

The minister of the Corner’s church 
agrees to attend to the children’s 
Christmas trée, and ‘the minister at 
the Crossroads’ meeting house “says 
he will manage the grown-ups’ tree. 
The minister of the dissenting church 
remarks that since there are no more 
Christmas trees to manage, he will 
be Santa Claus. 

Now that tree—we really should: 
have one, because children love them 
so. If it is. dangerous to have can- 
dles, place..the tree out-of-doors. 
There are many neighborhoods in 
which it could be lighted by elec- 
tricity. 

For the grown-ups I suggest this: 
Either make the boxes into bricks in 
a fireplace or else have stockings. 
These the big boys and girls can make 
after one pattern out of any cheap 
red cotton. Have Santa Claus, who 
by the way is a merry wag, raffle the 
boxes or stockings. You want to have 
some really. good. things in them and 
a little fruit and candy. ‘Mark on 
them the lowest price to be accepted, 
that they may not go too cheap. It 
makes much fun to see a big man bid 
and bid, and finally get an egg beater 
and his tiny little sweetheart get a 
stick of shaving soap. 

Decorations, music, the spirit of 
giving, happiness for all, especially 
the children, and then a benediction, 
a ride home, a soft, warm bed and a 
Happy Christmas siumber. 


CHRISTMAS TABLE DECORA- 
TIONS 








Let the Boys and Girls Use Their In- 
genuity in Making the Christmas 
Table Beautiful 

Old Christmas is come for to keep open 

house, 

And scorn to be guilty of starving a mouse; 

Then come, boys, and welcome; for diet, the 

chief, ' 

There’s plum pudding, roast goose, minced 

pies and roast beef, : 

Then let us be merry and taste the good 

cheer, 
remember. old Christmas but comes 

once a year, —Old Christmas Carol. 


OLLOWING are a few suggestions 
for decorating the Christmas ta- 
ble: 

1. A.toy house with a toy Santa 
Claus going down the chimney. Arti- 
ficial glittering snow over all. Cot- 
ton, flour or talcum will do as a sub- 
stitute for snow. 

2. A net stocking revealing red ap- 
ples, nuts and oranges hung over the 
table; from this to the edge of the 
table alternate. strings of popcorn 
and red berries. 

3. Ared tissue paper bell hung over 
the table, dainty ropes of greenery 
from the bell to a popcorn ball and 
bow of red ribbon or paper in front 
of each plate. 

4. A big bunch of holly over the 
table. Alternate ribbons of red and 
green crepe paper, each fasterred to a 
tiny box or basket filled with candy 
in front of each person. 

’ 5. A bunch of red flowers in the 
center of the table and a vine run- 
ning up and down the table, with a 
sprig of holly here and there. A but- 
ton-hole bouquet of mistletoe with a 
baby ribbon bow of red at each plate. 

6. A basket of nuts, oranges, ap- 
ples and other fruits in the center of 
the table, a red bow on the handle, a 
fern leaf flat on the tablecloth point- 
ing to each plate. At the tip of each 
leaf a tiny lighted candle. In front 
of each plate a pretty Christmas sen- 
timent and over the table a big white 
star with glittering snow over it. 

7. Jack .frost emerging from a 
snow (cotton and glass snowdust) 


And 


and raisins .with-a red apple on the 
end, to each guest. 


8. In the center of the table a tiny 


Christmas tree with little gifts on it 
—penny dolls, cranberries -for apples, 
etc. 


HAVE A NEIGHBORHOOD FEAST 
LIKE THIS 








Does This Christmas Find You Glad 


You Live With, For and: in Your - 


Neighborhood? If Not, Be Sure to 
Read the Following Letter ; 


FOLLOWING. is a description ofa. 


most beautiful neighborhood gath- 
ering that should find active. favor in 
every neighborhood ‘in “the whole 
South this Christmas.* Take advant- 


age of the suggestion’in this letter and ~ 


do not wait until next November- 

“I want to tell you something -of 
our Thanksgiving feast, for in many 
ways it was.a real: feast: .We com- 
menced to prepare for it:many days 
beforehand in our little prayer meet- 
ing by asking all who were present to 
come together on that day in a true 
spirit of thankfulness so that we 
might sit down together as one fami- 
ly and partake of our Thanksgiving 
meal. On the Sunday before Thanks- 
giving. we had three talks, two. by 
members of our community and one 
by a minister, emphasizing brotherly 
love and our coming together in this 
spirit. We had asked a number of 
young people to meet at the school- 
house in the morning so that we 
might prepare for the festive occa- 
sion. After assembling, we went to 
the woods and gathered quantities 
of smilax, red berries and evergreens 
with which to decorate the room of 
our schoolhouse, which, out of re- 
spect to the religious services we. 
held there, we call “The Chapel.” 

The room was made beautiful by 
these woodland treasures, with Unit- 
ed States flags and Sunday school 
flags interspersed, and our platform’ 
was quite brave in its array of Unit- 
ed States eagles bearing the shield, 
The front of it was covered with fes- 
tooned vines, while our reading desk 
was adorned with a new scarf. The 
room was filled with seats, and 
around the stove the wood was piled 
high, so that our guests might be 
kept comfortable. A kind friend had 
loaned us three mantle lamps, which 
made our two fooms and front porch 
bright as with electricity. The other 
large school room was arranged as a 
dining-room, and in this the boys had 
arranged tables and seats. 


Early in the evening a number of 


the ladies came, bringing their bas- 
kets. So we set the tables and put on 
them all sorts of Thanksgiving viands 
and on the stove we made the coffee. 
Having everything in readiness, we 
adjourned to the Chapel, which by 
this time was full of guests. 
our regret, nejther of our visiting 
preachers could be with us, so one of 
our own number had to conduct the 
meeting, which was opened with the 
good oid hymn, “Blest be the tie that 
binds.” Then one of our earnest 
workers offered up a prayer, the bur- 
den of which was that we, as a com- 
munity, might be truly grateful for 
the-many blessings that had come to 
us the past year, and that each and 
every one of us might partake of our 
feast in a true spirit of thankfulness, 
and that we might feel as members 
of one family, with the great giver of 
gifts at the head. Then-a psalm of 
thanksgiving was read and the con- 
gregation joined with a will in sing- 
ing the old hymn which even the 
smallest children know: “Oh, happy 
day”. Then each one arose and told 
of the particular things for which he 
was thankful. 

It was quite touching to see that so 
many were thankful that they lived 
in this community and were able to 
attend the many meetings at our 
schoolhouse, for all seemed to feel 
that ours was one of the garden spots 
of the earth, that we had the best 
Sunday school, the best prayer meet- 
ing, and the best young people’s 80 
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ciety in the state. Then we sang, 
“Bringing in. the sheaves”, marching 
as we sang out of the chapel and 
through a small room where tables 
had been arranged to receive that 
which had been garnered from our 
lands, such as corn, potatoes, chick- 
ens, cottonseed, nuts and honey. 
Passing from this room we entered 
the dining-room, where we all stood 
around the table and sang, “Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow”, 
after which each sat and all ate some 
of these blessings which had taken 
form in roast pig, turkey, salads, 
cakes, etc., etc. 

We had about 150 guests, or rather 
hosts, because each had contributed 
towards the making of this occasion, 
the best we had ever had in our life 
as a community. If you could have 
seen us three years ago when we 
were a set of rough rural people, with 
not even the idea of what a commun- 
ity was, and then seen us tonight as 
we communed with one another as 
neighbors, nay, as one big family—as 
brothers and sisters—you would have 
indeed felt that we had tried to keep 
the Faith. The one ruling idea was 
Brotherly Love. “And this love has 
taken a very practical form, for we 
meet in our little schoolhouse chapel 
three or four times a week and tell 
of any case of want or need of which 
any one knows, and then plan togeth- 
er how we may alleviate this need. 

Not long ago it came to us that one 
of our number was desperately ill 
and in dire want. The surgeon said 
that a very delicate and expensive 
operation was necessary. We talked 
the case over in our prayer-meeting, 
for it is our creed that there is no re- 
ligion like that that builds up our 
community, making it a better place 
to live in and each one.of us better 
for living there. Although this case 
involved much expense we did not 
hesitate for a moment, but began 
planning at once and soon had the 
necessary money. Then the ‘surgeon 
was seen and he offered to operate 
free of charge. I tell you this little 
incident because I would like others 
to know how easy it is to remove 
mountains when we really try. Our 
community is made up almost entire- 
iy of small farmers who rent the land 
they work. MRS. H. W. BEALL. 

Mayesville, S. C. 





Work for the Kitchen Outfit 


AM particularly calling your at- 

tention to the set of kitchen con- 
veniences you see advertised on this 
page. You can obtain the “Mrs. 
Hutt’s Collection” for five subscrip- 
tions, and the outfit for two. It 
would seem as though you might get 
these fairly easily since renewals are 
counted and this is renewal season. 

You will need the cleaver and 
knives for the hog-killing time and 
the meat pounder and other things 
for every day of the year. 

Iam calling your attention to these 
kitchen conveniences for three rea- 
sons. First, because I want you to 
have them; next, because if you take 
advantage of this opportunity other 
home necessities and luxuries may be 
offered. later as prizes; and last, be- 
cause you will soon be seeking 
Christmas gifts for your friends. 

This kitchen set can solve the prob- 
lem of Christmas presents for some 
of you as it may be converted into a 
round dozen gifts. 

Considering the high price of cot- 
ton and other farm products, almost 
every farmer has money to spend this 
fall for reading matter. Your neigh- 
bor, man or woman, will be glad to 
subscribe and help you earn your 
club. Your own set can be paid for in 
energy and initiative instead of mon- 
ey. And as you gather in the sub- 
Scriptions may you enjoy the’ oppor- 
tunity of seeing your old friends and 
calling on new ones, may it give you 
something to think of:and talk of, 
and may it produce in you the very 
happy emotion, the pride of accom- 
plishment. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
@nd The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
New subscriber. 


Have a Conimunity Christmas Tree 


| Spidcbig every prosperous person in 
your community to the big Christ- 
mas tree, but send a special invitation 
to the poor who may think they 
might not be wanted. Have at least 
an orange for each child and a five- 
cent doll, toy or book. 

Perhaps some kind man will gather 
up. those little children who have 
never been in an automobile and give 
them a wonderful ride to the tree. 

The neighborhood tree need not in- 
terfere with the little home Christ- 
mas tree that children love so well. 

The Christmas Tree 
Colored popcorn on a string, 
Canary birds which do not sing, 
Little candles dribbling wax, 
Bangles, spangles, jumping-jacks, 
Jacks in boxes, rubber toys, 
China cupids, mostly boys; 
Fancy gewgaws, globes of>glass, 
Children’s watches made of brass, 
Cheap tin horses, sheep and goats, 
Paper dolls and wooden boats, 
Lots of toys which go on wheels, 
A ball which, when you squeeze it, 

' squeals, 

Tinsel tassels just for show, 
A candy clock which doesn’t go, 
Rosy apples, gilded nuts, 
A pocket-knife which never cuts, 
Horns of plenty full of candy, 
Tooting horns for Bill and Andy, 
A drum for Tom, for Sis a sled, 
A dandy pair of skates for Fred, 
A red necktie for dear old Dad— 
The prettiest one he ever had. 
A handkerchief for mamma, too, 
And a sachet-bag for Sister Lou; 
All these things and plenty more 
On the tree and on the floor. 
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Let Our Profit-Sharing Plan PAY] 
FOR Your Own Choice of ANY 


ss & 

, t" «4, Piano or an 
- In Whole or In Part 
You can buy a beautiful, sweet-toned Cornish Piano or 
Organ of your own selection and pay for it either wholly or in 
part out of your bonus accruing from participation in the plan. 

That’s the new feature of the world-famous Cornish Pian. 
ow there can be no excuse for your failing to have a beautifal, 
h-grade Cornish Instrument in your home at once. 


A Year’s Free Trial 








you save a handsome sum. i—terms 

of your own choice and a guarantee We pay the freight ff 
desired. And now in addition comes the great Cornish Profit Sharing Plan 
you now share too in our profits. Let oe lan hel 


e@ mos Claborate, interestt 
recent purchasers and fu ars 
Piano and Organ Sales Plan ever offered. Send . these today. 


Cornish Company, Dept. P.F. Washington, New Jersey 


fequest. This 1s 
Our reference of 5. 






























































NEW KEROSENE LIGHT 


ain LO DAYS FREE 


AT 


CH tGES PREPAID 














Christmas Recipes 


Oyster Cocktail 
Put % dozen raw oysters in a glass and 
over them pour a tablespoonful of catsup, to 
which a little red pepper, horseradish, and 


grated onion juice has been added. Serve 
very cold, es 








Cream of Tomato Soup 

% can tomatoes, 2 teaspoons sugar, % 
teaspoon soda, 1 quart milk, 1 slice onion, 
4 tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon pepper, % cup butter. Scald milk 
with onions, remove onion, and thicken milk 
with flour diluted with cold water until thine 
enough to pour, being careful that the mix- 
ture is free from lumps; cook 20 minutes, 
stirring constantly at first. Cook tomatoes 
with sugar 15 minutes, add soda, and rub 


through a sieve; combine mixtures, and 
strain into tureen over butter, salt and 
pepper. 4 


Roast Goose 


Select a young green goose. Before stuff- 
ing, remove all the fat that can be reached 
from the outside and under the skin. This 
may be saved and tried out for goose-grease, 
a time-honored remedy for sore throats or 
cold in the chest. Wash the birds inside 
and out, and wipe dry. Season on the inside 
with salt and pepper, but do not soak in salt 
water, Then stuff, and truss in shape like 
a turkey. 

Put goose on a rack in a dripping pan, 
dredging with flour seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and set in an extra-hot oven to 
roast. When it begins to brown, pour a 
pint of boiling water in the pan, and every 15 
minutes baste, dredging with flour, salt and 
pepper after each basting. 

Cook an hour' and a half, lift out on a 
heated platter, skim off the fat in the drip- 
ping-pan, thicken with a tablespoonful of 
flour, and pour in a cupful of boiling water. 
Stir until smooth and thickened, and if it 
lacks a rich brown color add a tablespoonful 
of kitchen bouquet. Strain and serve as 
gravy for the goose.. Always serve a dish 
of tart apple-sauce with roast goose or 
roast pork, 

Sage and Potato Stuffing 


Should you like the old-fashioned potato 
and sage stuffing, such as your grandmother 
used to make, fashion it in this way: Peel 
and boil for half an hour 6 good-sized pota- 
toes. Mash well and season with 1 table- 
spoon of salt and teaspoon of pepper, 2 ta- 
blespoons of white onions minced fine, and 
cooked in a tablespoon of butter and a tea- 
spoon of sage. Mix lightly and stuff. 

Cranberry Jelly 

Pick over and wash 4 cups of cranberries, 
Put in a stewpan with 1 cup boiling water, 
and boil 20 minutes. Rub through a sieve, 
add 2 cups sugar, and cook five minutes, 
Turn into mould or glasses, 

Christmas Baked Apples 

Peel and core apples and stuff the centers 
with a mixture of brown sugar, cinnamon, 
broken walnut meats and raisins. Add wa- 
ter and bake in a deep dish. Serve with 
cream, candied orange or grape fruit peel. 

Molasses Candy 

Boil together 2 cups of molasses, 1 cup of 
sugar, a tablespoon of vinegar and a tea- 
spoon of butter. As soon as a few drops of 
the candy seem brittle when dropped tnto 
cold water, add a pinch of soda, then take 
at once from the fire. Turn into buttered 
shallow pans and place where it will cool 
enough to handle. Do not stir while cook- 
ing, or it will be likely to grain. After the 
candy is cool enough to pull, let two persons 
wash their hands, then rinse in cold water, 
so as to have them as cold as possible. Rub 
@ litle butter over the hands, then take the 
candy from the plate on which it has cooled 
and let one person pull it out straight with- 
out twisting, then throw it over the hands 
to the second person, who holds his out like 
a hook, Now pull the strip back and forth, 
but always without twisting. When white 
and brittle throw the sheet on a board or 
marble and crack in pieces with back of a 
steel knife. 

University Fudge 

Boil together in a pan 8 cups of sugar, 1 
cup.of milk and 2 or 3 squares of chocolate, 
until a little dropped on a cold saucer will 
harden when stirred rapidly with a spoon, 
Add 1 tablespoon of butter and a teaspoon 
of vanilla, and beat until almost cold. Pour 
the mixture into buttered pans, Rich cream 

















Mrs. Hutt’s Collection 


Every reader of Mrs. Hutt’s 
Department will appreciate this 
exceptional set of cooking con- 
veniences. 

You have needed every one 
of these utensils in your work 
—now you may have them, and - 
for a little effort. Call on your 
neighbors—secure their sub- 
scriptions (new or renewal), to 
The Progressive Farmer and 
one of Mrs. Hutt’s Cooking 
Outfits will be sent you, all car- 
rying charges prepaid. 

A club of only five (5) new 
or renewal subscriptions earns 
it. Or a full three year’s sub- 
scription to The Progressive 
Farmer and one of Mrs. Hutt’s 
Cooking Outfits both for $5 
cash, 


Up-to-Date Cook Book 


The Wonder Recipe Box nearer describes it. This 
most modern convenience is a box containing over 450 
PureFood Cooking Recipes on Indexed Cards with a 
complete set of 18 guide cards as shown in cut. Also 
blamk cards for filling additional recipes, 





Flour Sifter 
Vegetable Boiler 
Vegetable Dipper 
Strainer 

Egg Beater 
Potate Masher 


Pot Cleaner 
Skimmer 

Mixing Spoon 
Food Chopper 
Measuring Spoons 
Measuring Cups 





Whenever a friend gives you a particularly good 
recipe or you cut one from a magazine, simply write it 
or paste it on one of the extra cards and slip it back 
of the proper index card and it will be right where 
you want it every time. 





This Recipe Card Cabinet is with- 
out a doubt superior to any cook 
book and so much more convenient, 

Mrs. Clarence Poe says: “I am de- 
lighted with my Recipe Cabinet. It’s 
worth ten times its cost,” 

You will have to see it and use it 
to appreciate it. So work up a club 


and earn yours. 
Sent by Parcel Post, 


charges pre- 
paid, for a club of only two (2) and 


15 cents extra, Or a full three years’ 
subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
er and one of these Recipe Cabinets 
both for $3 cash, 


8- PIECE KITCHEN OUTFIT 


Paring Knife, 1 Meat or Carv- 
ing Fork, 1 Patent Can Opener, 
made to fit any style or size of 
can. 

We will send this complete 
Outfit, postpaid, as a reward for 
sending us a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions and 10 cents extra. 





This set is made of good qual- - 
ity steel with riveted ebony 
handles and nickel ferrule. 

It consists of the following: 1 
Meat Cleaver, 1 Sanitary Meat 


Saw, 1 Carborundum Sharpener, 
1 Carver, 1 Butcher Knife, 1 





You can earn any articles you wish. If not listed in Reward list we will 
make you a special club offer, that you may earn it. 








UBSCRIPTION BATES 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 





may be substituted for the butter and milk. 


ig $1; six months, 50 — three 

DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and | months, Long-term su ptions, 
ore. Sond for pA oe 3 La toed catalog, 3 age $2; ir eee Ped Foreign i 

Anavican Fether& Pillow Co. Desk 81 NeshvillerTenn. | scriptions, $2 = 3 61.50. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
to the Elphbergs, the royal fatn- 

ily of Ruritania. 


Redolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyll are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of the 

Biphberg family. 

“Black Mi . of Strelsau—Half- 

brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 

tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 


Antoinette de Mauban—<A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 


Princess Filavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 


dohann—Keeper of Duke 
of Zenda. 


Colonel Sapt — Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 


Fritz Von Tarlenheim—<A young nobleman 
in the service of the King. 


Michael's castle 


SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll has inherited the dark 
read hair and long, sharp straight nose which 
characterize the Elphbergs, the royal family 


.of Ruritania, to whom the Rassendylis are 


related through an ancient and unpleasant 
marriage, The family resemblance stirs in 
Rudolf a desire to see the country of his 
royal kinsfolk, which is increased by the 
news that a new king, Rudolf the Fifth, is 
to be crowned at Strelsau. He goes to Zen- 
da, where he encounters the young king, 
Colonel Sapt and Fritz von Tarlenheim, His 
striking likeness to the king being explain- 
ed he is invited to dine with them, The 
king drinks heavily, the last bottle being one 
sent by Duke Michael. The next morning 
the day for the coronation, the king is found 
to be stupefied with a drug, supposed to have 
been taken through Michael’s wine. In des- 
peration Colonel Sapt and von Tarlenheim 
persuade Rassendyll to shave and take the 
king’s place in the coronation ceremonies to 
frustrate Michael’s plans who would doubt- 
less be crowned should the rightful king 
not appear. Their plans are successful. No 
questions are asked and Rudolf (Rassendy!l) 
Fifth is crowned King of Ruritania, After 
the ceremonies Sapt and Ragssendyll return 
to the lodge to find Josef murdered and the 
King gone—the work of Michael's henchmen, 
Rassendyl!l is persuaded to return to Strelsau 
to impersonate the king until some plan can 
be found to force Michael to release him. 


CHAPTER VIIlI—(Continued) 
A Fair Cousin and a Dark Brother 


Sagat fearing Michael would say 
something which I must appear to 
resent (for, though I might show him 
my hate, I must seem to be full of 
favor), I began to compliment him on 
the magnificent condition of his reg- 
iment and on their loyal*greeting to 


- arm through his. 


me on the day of my coronation. 
Thence I passed to a rapturous de- 
scription of the shooting lodge which 
he had lent me. But tie rose suddenly 
to his feet. His temper was failing 
him, and as an excuse he said fare- 
well. However, as he reached the door 
he stopped, saying: 

“Three friends of mine are very 
anxious to have the honor of being 
presented to you, sire. They are here 
in the antechamber.” 


I joined him presently, passing my 
The look on his 
face was honey to me. We entered 
the antechamber in fraternal fashion. 
Michael beckoned, and three men 
came forward. 


“These gentlemen,’ said Michael, 
with a stately courtesy which, to do 
him justice, he could assume with per- 
fect grace and ease, “are the loyalest 
and most devoted of your Majesty’s 
servants, and are my very faithfu 
and attached friends.” : 

“On the last ground as much as the 
first,” said I, “I am very pleased to 
see them.” 


They came one by one and kissed 
my hand—De Gautet, a tall, lean fel- 
low, with hair standing straight up 
and waxed mustache; Bersonin, the 
Belgian, a portly man of middle 
height with a bald head (though he 
was not far past thirty); and last, the 
Englishman, Detchard, a narrow- 
faced fellow, with close-cut fair hair 
and a bronzed complexion. He was a 
finely made man, broad in the should- 
ers and slender in the hips. A good 
fighter, but'a crooked customer, I put 
him down for. I spoke to him in Eng- 
lish, with a slight foreign accent, and 
I swear the fellow smiled, though he 
hid the smile in an instant. 

“So Mr. Detchard is in the secret,” 
thought’. 

Having got rid of my dear brother 
and his friends, I returned to make 
my adieu to my cousin. She was 
standing at the door. I bade her 
farewell, taking her hand in mine. 

“Rudolf,” she said, very low, “be 
careful, won’t you?” 

“Of what?” 

“You know—I can’t say. But think 
what your life is to——” 


~“Well, to——” 

“To Ruritania.”, : 

Was I right to play the part, or 
wrong to play the part? I know not; 
evil lay both ways, and I dared not 
tell her the truth. 

“Only to Ruritania?” I asked softly. 

A sudden flush spread over her in- 
comparable face. 

“To your friends, too,” she said. 

“Friends ?” 

“And to your cousin,” she whisper- 
ed, “and loving servant.” 

I could not speak. I kissed hér hand, 
and went out cursing myself. 

Outside I found Master Fritz, quite 
reckless of the footmen, playing at 
cat’s-cradle with the Countess Helga. 

“Hang it!” said he, “we can’t always 
be plotting. Love claims his share.” 

“I’m inclined to think he does,” said 
I; and Fritz, who had been by my 
side, dropped respectfully behind. 


CHAPTER IX 
A New Use for a Tea Table 


ia I were to detail the ordinary 
events of my daily life at this time, 
they might prove instructive to peo- 
ple who are not familiar with the in- 
sides of palaces; if I revealed some 
of the secrets I learned, they might 
prove of interest to the statesmen of 
Europe. I intend to do neither of 
these things. I should be between the 
Scylla of dullness and the Charybdis 
of indiscretion, and I feel that I had 
far better confine myself strictly to 
the underground drama which was 
being played beneath the surface of 
Ruritanian politics, I need only say 
that the secret of my imposture de- 
fied detection. I made mistakes. I 
had bad minutes; it needed all 
the tact and graciousness whereof 
I was master to smooth over 
some apparent lapses of memory and 
unmindfulness of old acquaintances 
of which I was guilty. But I escaped, 
and I attributed my escape, as I said 
before, most of all to the very audac- 
ity of the enterprise. It is my be- 
lief that, given the necessary physical 
likeness, it was far easier to pre- 
tend to be king of Ruritania than it 
would have been to personate my 
next-door neighbor. 

One day Sapt came into my room. 
He threw me a letter, saying: 

“That’s for you—a woman’s hand, 
I think. But I’ve some news for you 
first.” 

“What's that?” 

“The king’s at the castle of Zenda,” 
said he. 

“How do you know?” 








will put you “next door” to 
convenience. 


or get the doctor quick, or call for help. 


everybody d c 
A FEW DAYS’ TIME will put up the telephone line. 
(above) will bring you all particulars. MAIL THE COUPON for our Rural Telephone book, then interest a few of 
your neighbors. You can all join together, get the simple equipment, and puf if up yourselves in spare time. ‘Thousands 
of farmers have done this. Write your name and address on the coupon, paste it on a postcard, and mail to our 
nearest house, and we'll send the book AT ONCE, 








Somnie Territory Open to Agents 
We have a profitable proposition for agents. 


If you are in a position to sell telephones in 
locality, write our nearest house, address- 


Richmond 


New Orleans 





You will never feel lonely or “away off” if 
you have a telephone. In the daytime you can call up the town and find out latest 
prices for crops, order supplies, ask the railroad about shipments, or talk over 
matters with neighbors. Why be isolated, cut off from everybody, when a 


Western «Electric 
Rural Telephone 


, and save long drives through cold and wet. A FEW DOLLARS buys all this 
A FEW WORDS written on the coupon 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Telephone Pays —Every Hour | 


It pays in MONEY. It pays in PLEASURE. It paysin TIME SAVED. Put in 
a telephone, and you can talk to your friends’ homes in the evening for a social chat, 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Because the other half of Mich- 
ael’s Six are there. I had inquiries 
made, and they’re all there-—Lauen- 
gram, Krafstein, and young Rupert 
Hentzau; three rogues, too, on my 
honor, as fine as live in Ruritania.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, Fritz wants you to march to 
the castle with horse, foot, and ar- 
tillery.” 

“And drag the moat?” I asked. 

“That would be about it,” grinned 
Sapt; “and we shouldnt find the 
king’s body then.” 

“You think it’s certain he’s there?” 

“Very probable. Besides the fact of 
those three being there, the draw- 
bridge is kept up and no one goes in 
without an order from young Hent- 
zau or Black Michael himself. We 
must tie Fritz up.” 

“Tll go to Zenda,” said I. 

“You’re mad.” 

“Some day.” 

“Oh, perhaps. You'll very likely 
stay there, if you do.” 

“That may be, my friend,” said I 
carelessly. 

“His Majesty looks sulky,” observ- 
ed Sapt. “How’s the love affair?” 

“Damn- you, hold your tongue!” 
I said. 

He looked at me for a moment; 
then he lit his pipe. It was quite true 
that I was in a bad temper, and I 
went on perversely: 

“Wherever I go I’m dogged by half 
a dozen fellows.” 

“T know you are; I send ’em,”-he re- 
plied composedly. 

“What for?” = 

“Well,” said Sapt, puffing away, “it 
wouldn’t be exactly inconvenient for 
Black Michael if you disappeared. 
With you gone the old game that we 
stopped would be played—or he’d 
have a shot at it.”~ 

“T can take care of myself.” 

“De Gautet, Bersonin, and Detch- @ 
ard are in Strelsau; and any one of @ 
them, lad, would cut your throat as 
readily—as readily as I would Black 
Michael’s and a deal more treacher- 
ously. What's the letter?” 

I opened it and read it aloud: 

If the king desires to know what it deeply 
concerns the king’ to know, let him do as 
this letter bids him. At the end of the New 
Avenue there stands a house in large % 
grounds. The house has @ portico, with the @ 
statue of a nymph in it. A wall ineloses the 
garden; there is a gate in the wall at the 
back. At 12 o’clock tonight, if the king en- 
ters alone by that gate, turns to the right 
and walks 20 yards, he will find a summer- & 
house, approached by a flight of six steps. 7% 
If he mounts and enters, he will find some- ~— 
one who will tell him what touches most 
dearly his life and his throne. This is writ- © 
ten by a faithful friend. He must be alone. @ 
If he neglects the invitation, his life will be @ 
in danger. Let him show this to no one, or 


he will ruin a woman who loves him; Black 7 
Michael does not pardon, 3 


“No,” observed Sapt as I ended, 4 


ion, and was about to throw the liet- 
ter away, when I saw there was more - 
writing on the other side. 

“Hallo! there’s some more.” 


If you hesitate (the writer continued) 4 
consult Colonel Sapt— 


“Eh!” exclaimed that gentleman, | 
genuinely astonished. “Does she take ] 
me for a greater fool than you?” : 

I waved him to be silent. : 

Ask him what woman would do most to @ 


I sprang to my feet. Sapt laid down 
his pipe. ‘ 

“Antoinettte de Mauban, by Heav- | 
en!” I cried. = 

“How do you know?” asked Sapt. 

I told him what I knew of the lady, ” 
and how I knew it. He nodded, E 

“It’s so far true that she’s had a@ 
great row with Michael,” said he™ 
thoughtfully. ? = 

“Tf she would, she could be useful,” 
I said. 2 
“IT believe, though, 
wrote that letter.” 

“So do I, but I mean to know fo 
certain. I shall go, Sapt.” 

“No, I shall go,” said he: 

“You may go as far as the gate.” 

“T shall go to the summerhouse.” 

“I’m hanged if you shall!” 

I rose and leaned my back agains 
the mantelpiece. 


(Continued on page 22, this issue) 


that Michae 4 
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Keep a Record of 
What You Write 


USINESS ‘MEN recognize the import- 
ance of keeping carbon copies of 
every ‘letter; contract and transaction. It 
is a. proteetion against forgetfulness, 
errors-and dishonesty. One-of the reas+ 
ons why farmers shonld‘usetypewriters 
is that it enables them to: keep: on: file 
complete records of correspondence, 
crop reports and wharever is necessary 
to put farming dn:a-business-basis. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
TODAY : 








L. €. SMITH: & BROS. 
Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N: Y. 

404 N. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 

Please-send me information as checked: 
“) ogre free catalogue of New Silent 


( ) How canI get a Factory, Rebuilt L. .C. 
Smith & Bros. machine? 


( ) What about trading in old machines? 

















SC EASY TO WORK | 

so EASV TO FIX =: 
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F years of success 
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KANAWHA. PUMP WORKS 
(BALTIMORE, MARYLANC U: Si A; 





Everyone can afford'to be well 
d ‘at our low direct prices for 
stylish New York hand-tailored 
clothing. Our leaders in men’s suits 
at $6.78 and $9.98; overcoats, $9.95. 
Bést selected wool fabrics in new=- 

' est’ patterns’ and: latest style; fit 
guaranteed. Our pom depart- 
—_ greatly enlarged. New cata- 

of “The South’s Mail Order 
House’ * illustrates full line of cléth- 
ing at lowest prices: for men; | 
and children.. Write for free copy. 





ae all. other Fars, Hides: an 

‘ ng. Best facilities in America, 

’ Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
charged. 


ping Tags. No commission 


ROGERS 'FUR COMPANY: 
a ts Louwts; Mo. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest’means of 
identineation for Hogs, Sheep and ccatate. 
ame; address:and number s tags. 
Ca and samples free on _—.. 
F.S. Burch &Co., 184 W. Heres St. Ch 





HOLSTEINS 


a7 Fewraiey of all ages. 
HOLST TEINS ome sath iiargea 


cattle at ‘reasonable figures, ors. For 
ihe inctviatality and from the greatest producing 


ies, 
SON & BOWLES, Route 2, Bardstown; Ky. 


HORSES, JACKS, _ ETC. 


JACKS, SADDEERS, 
‘and PERCHERONS. 


_. Always a geod lot of Kentucky 
9 Mammoth A oe seater Sad- 
d Stallions, 

its. Sev 





Splendid young 
es ands ral 


es 





b 
éscribing your wants. 








Write for catalog 
Belfe M 


pho 
tos of pet ponies, de- 
scribes them with 
pedigree and gives 
Drices “from: $75. up. 


‘7 ie a </i r 
EFARM 


BELLE MEAD 
Box 38 Belle Meade’ Virginia 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN ROUP AT- 
TACKS THE FLOCK 


Isolation of All Infected Birds and 
Complete Disinfection of Houses 
and Yards Are Extremely Import- 
ant 


| A READER says: “My chickens 
| have the roup all the time. They 
look dirty and smell bad.” 

Candidly, your letter, aside from 
saying “They have the roup and smell 
bad,” does not give any very clear 
data: as to the trouble. As a rule, 
roup symptoms are: At first, birds 
are droopy and sluggish, lose appe- 
tite, breathing is difficult, with some- 
times coughing or sneezing. Then 
| there is the discharge from the nose, 
eyes are swollen, and a whitish secre- 
tion extends from nose to eyes. There 
will also, in cases of diphtheritic roup, 
be whitish or yellowish patches. in 
the roof of the mouth and throat. In 
all well defined roup there is a char- 
acteristic foul, putrid smell. The dis- 
ease is. infectious, and the buildings 
the fowls are in, the ground over 
which they get their feed and water, 
all will hold and transmit the infect- 
ion. Sudden changes in weather, wet 
and cold storms, will cause the rapid 
spread of the disease where it may 
have been simply dormant for weeks. 

The first thing we would advise is 
to thoroughly disinfect grounds and 
buildings with a 5 per cent solution of 
carbolic acid. Apply to buildings, in- 
side and out, strong whitewash con- 
taining carbolic acid. Paint roosts, 
nests, etc., with kerosene oil contain- 
ing 5 per cent carbolic acid. If it is 
possible to plow the grounds, do so 
thoroughly after giving a good coat- 
ing of quick lime. 

See to it that the buildings are on 
dry ground, free from drafts, though 
well supplied—by an open front— 
with fresh air. 

In bad cases, unless the birds are 
of special value, a sharp axe is the 
best remedy, with burning of the re- 
mains. Separate all ailing fowls from 
the “well” ones. 

Treatment:—Swabbing the eyes, 
nostrils and throat, and spraying 
throat and nostrils (using an atom- 
izer) with any of the following, each 
of which has its endorsers: peroxide 
of hydrogen, 1 part to 3 or 5 of water; 
“Hydrozone” (sold by druggists), 
part to 5 or 6 of water; permanganate 
of potash, a 1 to 2 per cent solution; 
or good old-fashioned kerosene o1l. 

The best way to administer the ker- 
osene oil is to pour on the surface of 
a vessel of water two or three ounces 
of the oil. Holding the birds by the 
head so as to have their mouths open, 
their heads are dipped into the oiled 
water slowly, and held there for 10 to 
15 seconds. Then gently wipe off sur- 
| plus oil from head and neck. 
| The permanganate of potash can be 

applied in the same way; only length- 
lening the time to 20 or 30 seconds. 
This treatment should be given twice 
a day for two to four days. 

Giving fowls to drink only water 
containing permanganate of potash— 
enough to color light red, and a film 
of kerosene oil on the surface, will be 
a help. 

In case of tumors or cheesy growths 
around the eyes, they should be gent- 








ot the washes above mentioned, or 
kresol, zenoleum or peroxide solu- 
tions, and after wiping off, carbolized 
petroleum jelly—vaseline. 

No material change in feeding is 
| called for, but give all the clover or 
alfalfa you can get fowls to:-take—say 
35 per cent of all mashes. Clean grain. 
clean water (with the potash solu- 
tion) and dry houses should complete 
the cure. 








I take: pleasure in handing you herewith 
|} one dollar in renewal of my subseription to 
| your valuable: paper for another year. Your 
paper is invaluable: to any. farmer. I. would 
not be without it for one hundréd dollars a 
year.—John R; Brown, Charlotte, N. C. 


ly swabbed, and when the scabs are | 
softened remove them, applying any 





Turkeys With Sore Eyes 


Y TURKEYS have an affection 

of the eyes. The lid is swollen 
and a white skin seems to be form- 
ing over the eye. It also thickens as 
it spreads. The lower lid is swollen 
and puffed up. It seems to be con- 
tagious.” 

The data are not complete enough 
to enable one to say positively what 
the trouble is, but they point to ca- 
tarrhal inflammation of the mem- 
branes about the eye. Exposure to 
drafts, cold winds, sudden changes of 
weather, or dust, may be the cause, 
also poor sanitary conditions. 

An authority recommends giving as 
the only drink water with 15 drops of 
euphrasia to the pint. Bathe eyes 
with diluted hydrogen dioxide, 1 part 
to 2 of water, and then anoint with 
ointment, 10 grains powdered iodo- 
form to 1 ounce vaseline. Or use vas- 
cline with 2 per cent creolin. If much 
pus forms, give drinking water with 
10 to 15 drops tincture of pulsatilla 
to the pint. Use ointment and wash 
as above. Keep birds in dark coops. 
Feed mostly soft feeds. FB. Jv R: 





Coming Hereford Sales 


N THIS issue will be noticed an 

advertisement of three Hereford 
sales that will be held in the South 
the last of December at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., Montgomery, Ala., and Thomas- 
ville, Ga. It was intended to sell at 
Memphis, Tenn., Monday, December 
27, but that sale has been cancelled. 

In these sales will be found some 
of the most useful breeding stock 
that will be sold in any Southern sale 
this winter. The contributors are 


(17) 1189 


some of the best breeders in the 
North and South, and all lovers of 
the Herefords will appreciate the fact 
that these contributors are noted for 
the high-class of Herefords they 
breed. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market has continued firm, and a fair 

volume of cotton has changed hands. at 
slightly improved prices. The strength has 
been mostly speculative, for the consumptive 
demand has not been broad. In fact, the 
call for export has been decidedly light; do- 
mestic spinners have been taking rather more 
freely. The mainstay of the market has 
been the firm stand of Southern _ holders. 
This and the soundness of the general statis- 
tical position have stimulated: speculation to 
increased confidence, It has been further 
encouraged by the belief that the export 
movement must attain much larger propor- 
tions before very long. At present low rates 
of foreign exchange and excessively high 
rates of freights serve to keep the move- 
ment within narrow limits. It should be 
noted, however, that when the time comes 
to take the cotton away, it will be found 
that quantities have already been bought, to 
be carried until transportation facilities 
should improve, 

The ginning report was in line with aver- 
age expectations, or just a trifle lower. It 
shows that most of the crop has been gin- 
ned in the princtpal states. The total does 
not promise to be much if any above 11,000,- 
000 bales, not including linters. Including 
last year’s surplus this is not any very ex- 
cessive supply, despite the reduced consump- 
tion’ caused by war developments. It seems 
to make quite feasible the maintenance of 
good: prices: as long as we adhere to the 
present policy of gradual marketing. It ap- 
pears the part of wisdom to meet the de- 
mand when it shows eagerness, and to hold 
offerings off when the tendency becomes 
easier. W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 





HIS. SENSE OF HUMOR 


A sense of humor is a help and a blessing 
throughout life,’’ says Rear Admiral Buhler. 
“But even a sense of humor may exist in 
excess, 

“T have in mind the case of a British sol- 
dier who was sentenced to be flogged. Dur- 
ing the flogging he laughed continually. The 
harder the lash was laid on the harder the 
soldier laughed. 

“‘Wot's so funny about bein’ 
demanded the sergeant. 

“Why, the soldier 
wrong man,’” 


flogged + ds 


chuckled, ‘I’m the 











START WITH DUROCS AND 


The true mortgage lifter. The Duroc 


and luxuries than any other breed. 
him. 


Let 


Secretary American Duroc-Jersey 
811 Exchange Ave. :-: 


South, He has paid more debts and bought 


START RIGHT 


the hog for: the 
more necessities 
me tell you all about 


is 


ROBT. J. EVANS 


Swine Breeders’ 
Chicago, Ill. 


Association, 











be bred to pure bred bucks. 








Others, too, are so anxious for them they will buy common native ewes to 


If you have sheep for sale, a small adver- 
tisement in our paper will bring you fine sales at a'small cost. 


TRY IT AND SEE. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


WANTED. 


There’s rarely a day that comes 
but what some of oup readers ask: 


‘“‘Where Can I Get 
Pure-bred Sheep?’’ 
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It’s.a Dandy! 


read description carefully. 
It is sent you complete 


down the 
24-inch frame, 


Sprockets, 
wheels. All 


ditional: or for a club of 


for every déMar you collect for us. 





This Bieycle Will Make Any Boy Happy 


This bicycle can’t be bought at retail for less than $40. 


with Winner Tires, Reyal Coaster Brake. 
is a feature that adds so much to the pleasure 
long hills—it’s next to flying—it’s great. 
26 teeth front, 
equipment included as shown in cut. 

This dandy bicycle sent.as a reward for a club of 40 yearly subscribers; 
or for a club of 30 and $7.50 additional; 
15 and $15 additional. 

You can hustle for two weeks during your spare 
cions and earn this beautiful $40 Bicycle. We give you a-dollar in retail value 
Earn this Bicycle. 


SS 





Study the cut and 


This 
of riding—think, of speeding 
Your choice of 20, 22 or 


10 teeth rear; 73. gear; 28-inch 


or for a club of 20 and $12.50 ad- 


time—get up 40 subscrip- 


& a amelp higher hinjenenmmanimenininanys wait mse ovat 
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What Splendid 
Light 

the RAYO Gives! 

TS glow is so soft 

and bright that you: 

can read allevening 


without tiring your 
eyes. Thé 


ayo 


Lamp 


is the most popular 
kerosene lamp ever 
made. 


—because it gives a clear, 
powerful, mellow light 


—because it is easy to 
clean and light 


—because it is durable, 
good looking and 
economical 


Use Aladdin Security 
Oil or Diamond White 
Oil to obtain best results 
in O:/ Stoves, Lamps and 
Heaters. 


The Rayo is only one 
of our many products 
that bring comfort and 
economy to the farm. 


Matchless Liquid Gloss 


Standard Hand Separator 
Oil 


Parowax 
Eureka Harness Oil 
Mica Axle Grease 


If your dealer does not 
carry these, write to 
our nearest station. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE 
er ange D.C, Charlotte, N.C, 
Richmond, Ve. roe vet A C. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 
WAREHOUSE SYSTEM AND 
HOW IT WORKS 


Notable Address by John L. McLau- 
rin, State Warehouse Commissioner 
of South Carolina, Before North 
Carolina State Farmers’ Union 


HE trouble with cotton stored 

in private or corporate owned 

warehouses, and which the 

State Warehouse System is intended 

to correct, is the title and the weights 

and grades. The 

cotton crop of the 

South is produced 

on a credit sys- 

tem, and the crop 

mortgage and lien 

systemcasta cloud 

upon the title of 

every pound of it. 

The only safety 

_ for people outside 

MR. McLAURIN of the state in 

dealing with cotton is to proceed on 

the presumption that it is all under a 

lien of some kind. This prevents the 

acceptance of warehouse receipts un- 

less there is a guarantee by some re- 

sponsible person or corporation as to 

the title, and then there is so much 

difference in value between the var- 

ious grades of cotton that substitu- 

tion of inferior grades for the better 

grades has become common, and in 

many cases has caused a loss to the 

lenders of money. This of course 

renders cotton undesirable as a col- 
lateral. 


The State of South Carolina, under 
the act creating the warehouse sys- 
tem, guarantees the title, the weight 
and the grades, ordinary fluctuations 
from climatic conditions excepted. 
We have had no trouble about this 
guarantee of title, as it is made the 
duty of the manager of a state ware- 
house to satisfy himself as to the 
title of the cotton before it is accept- 
ed for storage. After it is accepted 
a non-negotiable receipt is issued, and 
is as good as anything else unless the 
| party who stores the cotton desires 
to borrow money. Then the non- 
| negotiable receipt is turned in, and, 
| based on the daily report that is is- 
|sued from the warehouse, a negotia- 
ble receipt is signed by the manager 
‘and sent along with the report of the 
cotton stored, to the State Ware- 
house Commissioner, who signs the 
receipt and returns same. 





Reducing Insurance Rates from $3.50 
to $1.58 Per $100 


4 Ger place to store cotton is in the 
communities where it is grown. 

One of the difficulties we encount- 
ered in beginning with the State 
| Warehouse System was the high in- 
|surance rates. “In the country a 
| warehouse of the same construction 
las that in a fourth-class town where 
there was no water works, carried a 
rate of $3.50, as against $1.75 in the 
town. Of course this 3% per cent on 
the value of the cotton was almost 
prohibitive for country storage. We 
have had a bitter fight with the in- 
surance agents in South Carolina, 
and have succeeded in getting a 
blanket policy with reputable and re- 
liable companies, under which we get 
a rate on these country warehouses 
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Dixie Pea Huller 


Turn cowpeas into money. 
Hulls. and cleans without 
cracking the peas. Only Pea 
Huller with roller bearings, 

est to turn.Has given en- e 
tire satisfaction for eleven . 
were. housands in use. 
rite for booklet on hand 
or power huller. 


SANDERS M’F’G. CO., 
Box B Atlanta, Ga. 





When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 


now of $1.58, instead of the $3.50 as 
before, and we have plans on foot 
which we think will finally result in 
reducing the rate to $1.25. 


A 200-bale Warehouse for $167.50, a 
1,000-bale for $637 


WOODEN frame with metal roof 

and siding is the cheapest ware- 
house that can be built. We have 
made arrangements with the Edwards 
Manufacturing Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who will cut out a warehouse 
ready to be nailed up, 30x65 feet, 
| with 11-foot wall, storing 200 bales of 





cotton, allowing for alley spaces, for 
$167.50, delivered, and in various sizes 
up to 1,000 bales capacity. The 1,000- 
bale warehouse is 45x200 feet, 11-foot 
walls, and costs $637. This makes a 
very cheap warehouse for the stor- 
age of cotton, and a few farmers in 
every community can put up their 
own warehouse -and have it taken 
over by the state, and one of their 
number appointed manager. The re- 
ceipt which is issued, with the guar- 
antee of the state, is accepted as a 
collateral by the big banks in New 
York wherever we have tried, and 
also as collateral for the discount of 
notes under Section 13 of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Of course, the more states that go 
into it, and the better it is under- | 
stood, the stronger the system will 
become and the more readily the pa- 
per will find-a market. They have the 
system in Texas, and the Georgia 
Legislature is now considering it, at 
an extra session. If North Carolina 








TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


DECEMBER—(1) Discussion: What Les- 
sons in Farming, Marketing and 
Farm Management Has Each Mem- 
ber Learned This Year? 

(2) Plans for. Keeping Records and Ac- 
counts Next Year. 














and the other states will go into it, 
we could have an inter-state board, | 
which would establish a minimum | 
price for cotton, and never again will | 
it be necessary to sell a bale of cot- 
ton below the cost of production. 


Relation of the State to the Private 
Warehouse 


HE Legislature of South Carolina 

did not give me the Act which I 
asked for. In an endeavor to block 
the legislation entirely, various 
amendments were offered to inter- 
fere with the operation of the act. 
One of these prevents me from buy- 
ing warehouse property, or from 
leasing any warehouses that do not 
pay their operating expenses, and of 
course there is no way to tell wheth- 
er a warehouse will pay the operat- 
ing expenses or not until it is tried. I 
devised a form of contract to meet 
this situation, by taking the ware- 
house over at the nominal rental of 
one dollar a year. In order to pro- 
tect the state from loss, the State | 
Warehouse Commissioner. gives a 
$50,000 bond, and takes a bond from 
the manager, weigher and grader to 
guarantee their weights and grades, 
and also the exercise of ordinary 





business prudence in seeing that no| § 


cotton is accepted for storage with- | 
out the fact of a lien on same being | 
noted. They can issue a non-trans- | 
ferable receipt where there is a lien 
on the cotton, or the party holding 
the lien can release it, or the negotia- 
ble receipt can be issued in the name | 
of the lienee and the equity of the 
lienor protected. This is the plan | 
upon which we are proceeding, and | 
after operating for the past 14 
months we have not had a particle of 
trouble on this line. 


Cotton Must Be Sold From the Farm 
to the Mill 


T MUST be remembered that we | 

do not grow cotton to warehouse; 
we grow it to sell. The greatest 
loss that there is to the cotton plant- 
er is six or eight middlemen standing 
between the farm and the cotton 
mill, each one of them getting. his 
profit out of the cotton. No one 
knows—I have made every effort to} 
find out—just what the average cost | 
is of putting a bale of cotton from 
the farm into a mill in England or 
Germany. Three years -ago—mind | 
you, before this war started and 
ocean traffic was interrupted—I saw 
an article in a Texas paper in which 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HUSTLER 4-4 SAW 


‘“*HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 
; Ia a first class Port. 


Guaranteed 
first-class woul * 


Salem Iron Works 
‘ Winston-Salem,N.C, 


and Columbia, S. ¢, 
Address Nearest Point. 


How Much F ertility 4 4 
Will One Dollar Buy? } — 








i 


In the heart of the Corn Belt on a 500 
acre farm as avo of $1.00 per 
acre per year has given average incr. 4 
yields of 16 bushels of carte 23 fockall 
of oats, and one ton of clover per acre, . 
The average corn yield on this farm over _ 
a five year period has been 70 bushels per 
acre. If you are willing to invest $1.00 
per acre pe year in “Profitable Produc. 
tion with Permanent Fertility”, write us for 
the booklet and for prices on DAYBREAK 
FINELY GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE, 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
Otey Building COLUMBIA, TENN, 














& UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


The Medical College of Virgini 
School of Nursing, a 


At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
30 years, a thorough course of traini 
in general nursing, covering a period o 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 
For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, : 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, | 
RICHMOND, VA. a 





| VICTOR PEA HULLER CO., 
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VICTOR PEA HULLER. 


Light, easily ope: 
does nearly as much w 
as big, expensive 
chines. Threshes peas 

beans, etc., just right; goo 

wheat fan and separator. 

the pea huller you need. 
Write today for booklet. 
Address Department 24, — 


Atlanta,’¢ 


ri 





J.Van Lindley Nursery ( 


Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, @ 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 


& Send for our Catalogue—free 
» Cut-Flowers and Floral Des 


cas nha Se )afern@ Olem meritiate en A 








PECAN TREES 
Budded Paper Shells. Best Vari- 
eties. Expert: Propagation. 
Healthy and Hardy Stock. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 

T.H. PARKER, Moultrie, Ga. 
Fittings, Valves, 

Low direct prices 


BELTING 22% 


from South’s largest supply & machinery hous : 
Write for circulars. 823 E. CARY, 


Smith-Courtney Co. ricHMOND, V. 


MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at 











Shafting, Pulleys, 





| weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to 


own, Write for p 


profits, best pigeon kn 
SQUAB YARDS, Courtla 


lars. RIVERSIDE 





GET EGGS IN WINTER 
With a green bone cutter. ‘‘Dandy” No 
suitable for 250 fowls, slightly used, $8 prep 
Sold by Sears, Roebuck for $11.52. Owner ¢ 


Timber Ridge, 


| of poultry business now. 


T. B. TAYLOR, 





Our greatest offer is one old subseril 
and one new subscriber both one year, #0 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing: 
to j6in you on this proposition when you. 
renew. 





Saturday, December 18,. 1915] 

it was stated that.a.planter in Texas 
placed. a note’ in a bale: of cotton, with 
am addressed envelope, and request- 
ed the manufacturer to: write: and: tell 
him. what lie paid for the cotton at 
the mill. the: kind of goods. into which 
it was converted, and the profits. he 
expected:to make on it. In about 
three montlis a reply came back im 
whieh the president stated that he 
had paid 16-cents. a. pound: for the cot- 
ton. The farmer had! sold it for 9 
cents: a. pound; so that there was 7 
cents: a pound; $35-a~bale, that went 
in. profits: and expenses to the middle- 
men. standing between: the farmer 
and: the cotton: milf in Germany. Now, 
there is. no: reason in the world why. 
cotten cannot be sold from. a state 
warehouse on a plantation direct to a 
cotton. mill. anywhere in the world. 
Under a proper system of grading, 
with. the gudrantee of the state be- 
hind the weight and the grades,, it 
would. ndt be necessary for the mill 
ever to-see the cotton at all. Ali that 
they would have to do: would be to 
buy the receipt, and: have some meth- 
od of adjudicating any difference 
about the grades. With the state 
warehouses scattered all over South 
Carolina; if the Legisfature would 
provide a. sufficient sump to: establish 
a compress at some central point, 
the cottom could. be shipped at one 
rate of freight; compressed, and! go 
right on a vessel and never be touch- 
ed: until it went into the mill where it 
was to be manufactured: into cloth. I 


believe that this would: add: at least 3 


cents a pound; $15 a bale, to all the 
cottom grown. in South Carolina. 


All Graders. Should Be Licensed 


HERE. is another thing that 

. should be corrected, and. they 
have a bill along this line now before 
the Georgia Legislature. Nobody 
should. be permitted. to grade cotton 
for selling. purposes except under a 
license, and they . should be required 
by law to grade it im accordance-with 
the United. States standard grades. I 
myself have shipped cotton from my 
home town for. delivery in the New 
York Exchange, and in one instance 
the grades given me: by the Exchange 
were sixty-five points above those: of 
the local buyers. There must be 
some law passed that wiil not only 
adopt the definite and fixed standards 
of the United States Government, but 
the graders must be licensed and. re- 
quired) by law to grade the cottom ac- 
curately: I believe that the state 
warehouse idea is the beginning of a 
movement which will revolutionize 
the marketing of our cotton crop and 
inaugurate a prosperity. in the South 
whiclr will be lasting because founded 
upon. correct business principles. It 
will pave: the way to a system of 
rural credits based upon land which 
will unlock vast capital now lying idle 
and almost useless. 

The greatest burden: that the South 
has. labored: under has. been: the: lack 
of capital. We have the greatest 
money crop om earth. . We have 
given: a practical demonstration .in 
South Carolina of how easy it is to 
convert. cotton inte a negotiable se- 
curity as goodas any railroad or 
state bond: Through the Federal 
Reserve system we have made a 
break-in the interest rates. It is high 
interest rates which enables the 
drones and parasites to devour the 
workers. The mew currency law: is 
the first great step; and. the next ste 
is to confine: barks to their only le- 
gitimate function, to wit, as a clian- 
nel for the distribution of money and 
credits,. It is: the begininng of a true 
National banking system, not for 
personal profit, but to develop: the 
nation. Our great need is money at 
@ low: rate: on lorg time, based upon 
land, to be used only for improve- 
ments or purchase of homesteads, 
and. them for commercial purposes, 
warehouse receipts for nomperish- 
able farm products as a collateral for 
short time loans. 

JOHN. L.. McLAURIN. 





If you wish a binder for: filing your’ papers 
next year add #0 cents extra. to your sub- 
scription remittance. 


‘some economic advantage: im our fav- 


DON’T BE MISLED 


of Cotton and Low / 
Prices Next Year Appear Probable |. 
—Food and Feed First. the Only 
Safe Rule 


WwW. OFTEN refer to the fact that 
‘Y the handiers: of farm: preduets 
get more out*of the wealth whiclr is 
created on the farm than those who 
grow these pro- 
ducts, which is 
true:* There is one 
way the Southern 
farmer. .can cut 


out some useless |, 


middlemen’s tolls, |: 
and that 
produce some}. 


more things need-|. 


ed at home right 
MR. GREEN on the farm where 
they are to be consumed. Then there 


will be no: unnecessary handling: amd. |, 
therefore no- needless tolls to pay to. |. 


the Handlers. It wilf always be true 
that transportation and distribution 
of a certain per cent of farm pro- 


ducts will be necessary, but why |: 


should. a. farmer place: himself in po- 
sition where he must pay needless 
expenses of distribution, as he does 
when he raises cotton or tobacco, 


which must be taxed with the cost of |! 
distribution and speculator’s profits, | - 


that are always deducted from the» 
price of the cotton or tobacco, and 
then buy with the money received 
food products that must also be tax- 


ed by the handlers and toll-takers? | 
raise the food products |) 
needed at home and thereby get 


Why not 


them at net cost? 
*x* * 
The economic error, which, stands 
out more conspicuously than all oth- 
ers among Southern farmers is the 
craze for making so-called money 
crops. with Western-bred mules and 
expensive commercial fertilizers, 
bought on time, with the 


money and then to swap the money 
for food products—if there is any, left 


after paying for the mules and fertil-|'f 


izers. The whole scheme comes from 
the idea of “making money” on the 
farm instead of making a living the 
first consideration. The whole 
scheme has its foundation in specula- 
tive farming instead of real farming, 
and the results of our agricultural in- 
dustry have been disappointing be- 


cause the-profits are absorbed in the |} 


unnecessary handling of a large per 
cent of the output of our farms,. ard 
along with the one-crop 
comes the deterioration of the soil. 
* *k * 
The 1915 crop of cotton was small 
because of the existence of abnor- 


mally low prices for cottom when. this | 


crop was planted, and also because 


time merchants in the Soutl were |\§ 
not able to furnish crop-lien tenants | 
fertilizers to apply heavily under the |:f | 
crop: With the price: of cotton swing- |.} 

ing back to normal and with pros- | F 


pective 15-cent cotten at planting 
time next spring; crop-lfen Negro 
tenants and time merchants will take 
another plunge in cotton, In view of 


this -conditiom let me appeal to the |f 


white farmer, and especially the or- 
ganized farmer to keep: om sowing 
wheat, oats and rye and net take 


chances in. competition with crop- | f 


lien Negro labor. With the Negro as 


the principal factor in the production | 


of cotton im the South, the time will 
never come when the intelligent 
white farmer can. afford to, place him- 
self down upon a level with ignorant 
pauper laber and stake everything on 
cotton. We cam at least go no fur- 
ther, with safety, than to produce a 
limited’ amount of cottom as a net 


surplus, and if we produce it only as |. 
a surplus: on. home-growm mules. and | 


food products we will have at least 


or. But it will be better by far if we 
will arrange to avoid: working at Ne- 
gro wages on the farm by gradually 
changing to livestock farming,. which 
is. the-only kind that. has.ever brought 
prosperity to am agricultural section. 


‘is to} 


' You Want— 
——tempting, tasty, tender 


other wholesome things to eat— 
so good that E could eat. ’em alt. 
“That’s because they're made with 
pmo | amy i omar I know Calumet is: 
good—I know it never faiis—k knowit's-saf- 
est—the most economical to buy and'to-use:.. 

“Mother uses every bakeday 


Cafumet: 
and you ought ta taste the goo good things: 
we shave ok ode hua 








idea of | 
swapping cotton and _ tobacco for } 


system |i 


| North Carolina College of 
Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 
Begins Jan. 10th.—Ends Feb. 5th, 1916 


| pcm Stock and Poultry Raisers, Fruit Growers, 
' Truckers, and all who are desirous of studying mod- 
ern agricultural methods, are invited to’ spend a month at 
the College. The courses of study and the demonstrations. 
given. will be adapted to meet the needs of practical farmers. 
Courses are offered in farm crops, in fruit and vegetable 
growing, in soils and fertilizers, in drainage, in breeding 
and feeding animals, in poultry, and diseases. of plants and 
of animals, and in insect pests. 

There is no charge for these short courses: Meals 
are furnished for $2.75 a week. Lodging at very cheap 
prices. All farmers are cordially urged to attend. 


Write for special circulars of information to 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 


WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 














FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
“Early Jersey Large,” “Charleston,” 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 500 for 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. . 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


TIFT FARMS, 8. i. TIFT, JR... Manager,’ FFiF TON, GA. 


" tole tnd eatin dampahaaane ‘Wasinniieiaiiiaeis 
you want. If your desler does not. sell MOON SHINE 
Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc 














Sib 





jJ.. .Z. & 


Mot in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, Mi. 6. 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
dam Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the relability ofall advertis- 
g it carries.’ 








% readers in this department of 
jour (covering Virginia, 
“North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 


and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, if advertisement is to appear once, 
-send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Bach 
'.word, number or initial (including each 
| word, number. or. initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
‘| -vertisements not ‘accepted. without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member. it would. cost you $1,600. for 
‘| .postage alone to send.a letter to each of 
| the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 











in The Progressive - Farmer. 


you wish your advertisement to appear.” 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD — | 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don't get your. copy to us one day and expect to see it. in.print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks.before the date 


vertise 


In re- 








Forty fine Poland-China pigs, $10 each, 
$15 per pair, while they last. John A. Young 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, 
weeks old. Apply F. T. Meacham, 
Iredell Farm, Statesville, N. C. 

Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, bred gilts, 
Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. ~ 





19 to 12 
Rt. 4, 














el 


One Sulky Plow—Only used. two weeks, 
Box 40, Route 1, Boykins, Va. 








for amounts less than $1. ERDEEN-ANGU 
Rates: for combined. editions. made _ ~ 
known on application. Registered Aberdeen Angus male calves 
at reasonable _ prices. Occaneechi. Island 
Farm, Clarksville, Va. m 
MACHINERY ee ere 





Pure-bred Devon bull calf five months old 
$25. Buggaboo Farm, Ronda, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 








Saw Mitlls—Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Wa- 
ter Wheels, Engines. DeLoach Company, 
Box 537, Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—One number two ‘Hustler’ saw 
mill with 20-foot carriage, Three head 
blocks. Way timbers complete. Will send 
circular describing same on application. This 
mili is brand new. Price $308.75, f.0.b. Win- 
ston-Salem. A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, N. C. 


| HELP WANTED | 


Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box R-23.”’ 


Wanted—Young men in every county in 
the South and Southwest to take orders for 
seeds, plants, nursery stock, etc., commenc- 
- ing January, 1916. Good proposition. Write 
Tucker-Mosby Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Agents—Here’s the best line of food fla- 
vors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, 
etc., ever offered. No capital needed, Com- 
plete outfits furnished free to workers, Write 
today for full particulars. American Pro- 
ducts Co., 3455 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


Big strong men are wanted to read The 
Prisoner of Zenda that started in a recent is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer, It’s a tale of 
adventure and love—of sacrifice, honor and 
duty well performed. Gather your children 
and the good wife around you and read this 
story aloud. It’s clean, high-class and worth 
while and will make many a dreary night 
pass pleasantly and profitably, Good liter- 
ture is character-building. 























Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 
ing. All ages. Prices reasonable. Jarman 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 

HOLSTEINS 


Herd—Pure-bred, registered, 
D. S. Jones, Newport, News, 








Beacondale 
Holstein cattle. 
Virginia, 


For Sale—Grade Holstein, yearling heif- 
ers« Farmers prices. George Davidson, An- 
napolis, Md. 


For Sale—Three registered Holstein bull 
calves, dropped in June, August and Septem- 
ber. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C 


Registered Holstein Calves—Fine bred 
calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by 
U. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, Or- 
ange, Va. 


For Sale—Holstein bull calves, two months 
old, registered, from Grand Champion bull 
of Penn and high producing cows. Splendid 
individuals, well marked, one hundred dol- 
lars each, will be worth two to three hun- 
dred each when year old. Several fine bulls 
ready for service. Why not own the best. 
H, F. Auten, Little Rock, Ark, 


JERSEYS 


Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 
two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 

Registered Jersey Bulls—Richly “bred, for 
sale. Prices reasonable. F. B. Gordon, Fort 
Lewis, Salem, Va. 

HORSES AND JACKS 

Pure-bred Percheron mares, stallions, fil- 
lies, for sale at good grade horse prices. 
Write to C. A, Alexander & Co., Harriston, 
Virginia, 





























ROCKS 


Pure-bred: Barred Rock Cockerels—$1.50 
each. © Ione ‘Hilliard, Thelma, N. C. ‘ : 


GEESE 


Pair Toulouse Geese or desirable breed. 
Mrs, ‘Willie Robinson,: Ridgeway, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes—Good 
cockerels at reasonable 
rick, Shelby,*N: C€. 


Maywood’s White Wyandotte April cock- 
erels dollar and half each. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. A. F. Bassett, Charlotte, N. C. 


TURKEYS 


Bourbon Red. Toms—Fine,- -Mrs, Henry 
Cride, Colfax, N. C.. 


Fine Bourbon Red Toms. Write for prices. 
Mrs, J. D. Ham,.Lamar, 8. C, ° 


Bourbon Red Turkeys—Easy to raise. - For 
prices, write Mrs, Chas, Nicholson, Stage 
Junction, Va. 


Byrd’s Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
Choice offerings at attractive prices. Byrd 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C 


Attention Turkey Raisers—The choice from 
245 Mammoth Bronze turkeys. April hatch- 
ed. Toms $5; pullets $3. G. H. Winslow, 
Okisko, N. C. 


Se MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


200-egg strain White Leghorns, and Bar- 
red Rocks, $1.50 up. Mapleton Farms, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Prize-winning 
strain, giant size. White Runner Ducks, 
White Wyandotte cockerels. Sunnyside 
Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


December is the month to select your 
breeding stock. Seventy-five Buff Orpington 
hens and pullets at $1 to $2 each. Cockerels 
$1.50 and $2. Bourbon Red Toms $5. Miss 
Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 
If you need soy bean seed for next year 
planting, buy now and save money. Extra 
close price’on early sales. F. P. Latham, 
Belhaven, N. C. 


Early Velvet Bean—One to two thousand 
bushels for sale, $2 f. 0. b., Owassa Station. 
Those who need beans will please place or- 

















*puHets- and 
price. Frank Ham- 















































| POSITIONS WANTED der early. Seed beans very scarce, W. G. 
DOGS a Brown, Owassa, Ala. 
Wanted—Work as manager or overseer. English Bloodhound Puppies. W. N. Cav- CABBAGE 


Practiced in most lines of farming. 
ences, Lee Beck, Rt. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 


Wanted—Position as 
young man with general 
habits, good reference. 
George, 8. C. 





farm overseer, by 
experience, good 
Y. §S. Linder, St. 


Refer- 





in, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Fine registered Collie pups for sale. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 





H. 








For Sale—One million frostproof cabbage 
plants. James M. Henry, Box 20, Doerun, 
Georgia, 





THE. PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


. Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants by reel 
post. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field and. Succession,- 1,000 for- $1 ‘postpaid, 
100: -for. 15c, postpaid. R. O, Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. ; 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 
now: Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand. 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand;' 500 
postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Acree Brothers, Albany, 
Georgia, js : 


For Sale—Frost-proof Cabbage 

Early Jersey Wakefield, Ghaslearen Wake- 

field, Succession and All Seasons; i,000 to 

3,000, $1 per thousand; 4,000 to 10,600, 75 

cents per thousand; 11,000 and over 60c per 
nd, lept> Oxford 

Oxford, N. C. te forget nays 2 


Cabbage Plants—Prost roof, 
ready for shipping. now. Wwe ship 
day order is received. 500 parcel post pre- 
paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.25: 
5,006 and Over at $1. | Order -trom- ius, “and 
et quic! pment. . Albany -PI na -§ 

Co., Albany, Ga, Peete ope: — 


Cabbage Plants—Open air own 

frost-proof, guaranteed. Varletice: Charles, 
ton Wakefield, Jersey -Wakéefield; Succession. 
Flat Dutch, by express 500, 75¢; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000 “to 10,000, $1 per 1,000. ° Parcel post 
Prepaid. 35s per 100; 500,.$1.25.. Ready now 
M.-M:-Bagwell, Rt. 1, Piédmont, & CG. 


Early Jersey.and Charleston Wa 
Succession afd Flat Dutch cabbage Sie 
ready for immediate shipment, By express, 
1,000," $1.25; lots five thousand and over $1 
Der thousand. 500 postpaid $1.. ‘Strawberry 








Plants, 





Millions 
the same 








plants $2.50 per. thousand. - Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Empire Pl 
bane ce: Pp ant Company, Al- 





Extra Early Jersey, Large Charlest 

Wakefield, Succession and Early-Flat ‘Dott 
cabbage plants ready for shipment. $1.25 
per thousand, by express; lots 5,000 and 
over, $1 per thousand; 500 postpaid, $1. - If 
you expect prompt shipment order direct 
from the grower. Satisfaction guaranteed 
The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Georgia, 3 


Cabbage Plants — Positivel fros 
Our plants are well hardedek. guna Sak 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee 
prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural 
directions if desired. Give me & trial order: 
will guarantee entire satisfaction, Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch. 
Price $1 per single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,000 at 
bot 5,000 to iten at 75¢c per 1,000. Prices 
arge quantities quoted on appl 
W. L, Kivett, High Point N. Ge ee 


COTTON 


Toole’s Improved cotton seed. 
Toole, Aiken, S. C. 


Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed—$1.25 per 
bushel, 5 bushels $5. Piney Grove Farth. 
Swan Quarter, N. C. 











Ga L 








For Sale—A limited quantity of selected 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed, L 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. ss 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Early, 
prolific, drouth resistant, 40 bolls to pound, 
record three bales per acre, over 42 per cent 
lint. Special price on seed. E. S. Manley, 
Carnesville, Ga, 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Harly, 
prolific. Resists drouths and winds. Record: 
three bales per acre: 42 per cent lint, 40 
bolls to pound, staple 1% inch. No boll 
weevils. E. S. Manley, Carnesville, Ga, 





‘ 








Large, Young Collie Dog for Sale—Cheap, 
well trained. Fond of Children. Robert 
Ramsey, R. 3, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—1,000 75c; 5,000 $3.50. By 
mail, 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Miller Plant Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 





[ - SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
guaranteed salary. , Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


LIVESTOCK _—_—i| 











Imported Parbold Powhattan, the famous 
Tazewell Collie Stud, reduced fee $15, guar- 
anteed. Carolina Kennels, Reidsville, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties. 500 
70c; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50. Oakdale Farm, 
Box P,.College Park, Ga, 





Wanted at Once—Full-blood American fox 
hound puppies, males two or three months 
old, State prices. J. R. Miller, Rocky Point, 
North Carolina, 





RABBITS 





BERKSHIRES 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


Fancy Berkshires — Ridgecrest 
Troutman’s, N. C. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Unrelated. A. 
J. Merrell & Son, Leicester, N. C. 


Star Value and Masterpiece Breeding, 
Berkshire pigs. Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga. 

Berkshire Gilt—Will win in Show Ring— 
Guaranteed breeder, $35. Ridgecrest,Farm, 
Troutmans, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Fine Duroc pig, service boars, sows and 
gilts. Ben Murphy, Sandersville, Ga, 

Choice high-grade Duroc-Jersey pigs, nine 
weeks, $5. J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 

Overstocked on Duroc-Jerseys, ali kind, 
few prize winners at bargains. Plain View 
Farm, Byromvyille, Ga. 


Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. 








Farm, 
































Best breeding. Reasonable prices. Claude 

Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
Duroc-Jersey—Entitled to registration, 

two open gilts six months old. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. C. F. Crews, Tar River, N, C. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Pure-bred, 8 weeks 
and over, big bone, from choice registered 
stock. Kept for demonstration’ purposes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Monticello High 
School Farm, 8. T. Liles, Brown Summit, 
North Carolina. 


MAMMOTH BLACKS 


Mammoth Black Hogs—One we sold dress- 
ed 978 pounds. We have one that will weigh 
200 pounds, for immediate sale, $30. John 
A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C, 


TAMWORTHS 


For Sale—Westview Mabel, registered open 
Tamworth gilt, 10 months, 230 pounds, Took 
sweepstakes in Pig Club contests at Greens- 
boro, Raleigh, Charlotte; sweepstakes open 
contest Greensboro, Raleigh. Bred by West- 
view Stock Farm. Can breed before ship- 
ping. Price $50. Bruce Anderson, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 




















Belgian-Flemish Rabbits—Two for $2.50. 
Three for $8. Three months old, Gold Hin- 
ton, Clayton, N. C., Box 221. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Holstein bull 28 months old for 
sale or exchange. Also 1,000-pound Jack 
cheap. $100 down, balance good note. Come 
and see him. I am quitting. J. A. Dove, 
Cornelius, N. C. 


One Hereford bull 14 months old. Regis- 
tered, ‘‘Donald Dale’’ first, No. 513989. Sired 
by Donald Lad 4th, No. 344664. Also 2 male 
colts 2 and 8 years old. W. B. Newell & 
Sons, Newell, N. C, 


Bratton Guernsey Farm, York, 8S. C., will 
sell now! 10 heifers with calf, also 5 grades, 
Registered bull, fifive years old, out of Gold 
Plate and Kentucky Beauty. Berkshire boar 
out Pinehurst Colonel and Fairfield Maid 
4th. A prolific mother, never less than 13 
in litter. Who will come first? - 














Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
and, Parcel Post, 25c per hundred, South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C. 


Large Stalky Cabbage Plants—By express: 








1,200 for $1; 5,000 to 10,000 lots, 70c per 
1,000. Leading varieties, Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. C. 





Cabbage Plants That Will Please—Early 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 75c 1,000. 
Lettuce, $1.50 1,000. Hubert D. Fry, Route 
8, Hickory, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants That Will Please—Early 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 75c 1,000. 
Lettuce, $1.50 1,000. Hubert D. Fry, Route 
8, Hickory, N. C. 


Fine ‘Frostproof’ Cabbage Plants—75c 
thousand. Postpaid, $1 thousand. Satisfac- 
tory plants guaranteed. Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


Frost-proof Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Henderson’s Succession, and Flat 
Dutch Cabbage Plants. $1.25 per 1,000 post- 
paid. , W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 














A grand blood mare, by Montgomery, 
chestnut. Dam by Black Squirrel, registered, 
foaled 1904, Bay 15.3, combined saddle and 
harness, @ regular breeder of high-class, 
high-price show colts. Safe in foal to World’s 
champion Rys_ choite. First check for 
$300 gets her. A bay combined mare by the 
great Bohemian King. Dam by Montgomery 
Chief. Price $200. Registered Shorthorns 
and Jersey cattle at farmers’ prices. R. E 
Goddard, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 
Leghorns for Sale, Dover 











Choice Brown 
Mull, Henry, N. C 


Pure-bred White Leghorn breeding hens, 
65c. Pullets 85c; cockerels $1. 5S. Mc- 
Pheeters, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Day-old Chicks and Hatching Eggs—Pure 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, that will give 
satisfaction. Charges prepaid. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Sturtevant Bros., Box 60, 
Kushia, Ala. 











ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock, 
for prices and show record, Bloom Kendall, 





Write 








YORKSHIRES Shelby, N.C. 

Yorkshires — Pedigreed, eight weeks old White Orpingtons—Prize-winning, heavy 
pigs. Five dollars each. 8S. W. Hayes, Len- | layers. Order quick. Midnight Poultry 
oir, N. C, Farms, Asheboro, N, C. ‘ 

POLAND-CHINAS REDS 





Best Big Type, prolific Poland-Chinas— 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 








Rose Comb Red Cockerels for Sale. W. C. 


Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
large Charleston Wakefield, Succession. 500 
for 75c; 1,000 to 5,000 $1 per 1,000; from 
5,000 up 80c per thousand. W. S. Harlan, 
Tifton, Ga. 


1,000,000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—1,000, Ready; -April headers, 
lasting until August. Seed sown late which 
insures heading. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 
ville, N. C 





Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed for Sale— 
Specially saved from 65 acres that produced 
not less than 3,000 pounds per acre, Free of 
Anthracnose, My original planting seed ob- 
tained from Col. R. J. Redding, Atlanta, Ga, 
Cary A. Williams, Sr., Ringwood, Halifax 
County, N. C. 


Several Thousand Bushels Simpkins Ideal 
and Prolific Cotton Seed—Absolutely select- 
ed, sound seed for sale. These seed are es- 
pecially adapted to boll weevil sections on 
account of their early maturity. Price, -$2 
per bushel, Special prices for larger buyers, 
Acree Bros., Albany, Ga. 


We have several car loads pure Express 
cotton seed, direct from the originators. This 
is the earliest maturing and most prolific 
grown and shows a staple of 1 3-16. Price 
in carload lots, $70 per ton; ton lots, $75; less 








than ton lots $80 per ton, f.o.b. shipping 
point, sacked. This cotton has “beaten the 
boll weevil.’”’ Russell-Walker Seed Co., 


Memphis, Tenn, 





CORN 


Vardaman  Stooling Seed Corn—Extra 
pure. Carefully hand selected $3 bushel. E, 
C. McCary, Bethany, Miss. 


Seed Corn for Sale—We are liquidating 
our business, therefore offer our seed corn 
at a very low price, $1.50 per bushel. We 
have a hard corn which made 40 bushels to 
the acre without fertilizer during a dry sea- 
son; no telling what the yield would be with 
good seasons and fertilizer. Owl Commer- 
cial, Quincy, Fla, 


LESPEDEZA 
For Sale— New crop lespedeza seed. 
McKay, Ethel, La, 
PEANUTS 
For Sale—Virginia Bunch Peanuts—Blue 


ribbon winner. Splendid seed $1 bushel, f. o 
b., Tillery. ,M. Pope, Tillery, N. C, 
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Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield and all varieties—$1 per 
thousand. Express prepaid on 2,000 or more, 
Archdale Truck and Plant Farm, A. J. Luck, 
Proprietor, Rt. 3, High Point, N. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Grown under 
the Blue Ridge Foothills; are hardier. Send 
60c for 200, $1 for 500, postpaid; 75¢e for 500; 
$1.25 for 1,000, $4 for 4,000, $8.50 for 10,000, 
charges collect. Wakefield Plant Farm, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale—Coldproof Cabbage Plants, Early 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield $1 per 1,000 
by express or parcel post, f.o.b, Norfolk, 








Va. Strong, healthy plants the kind that 
head. Thos. H. Peters, Mgr., Rosemont 
Farm Corporation, R. F. D., No. 2, Norfolk, 
Virginia, 





Frost Proof Charleston Wakefield, Jersey 
Wakefield and Early Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Plants @ $1 1,000; 75c in 5,000 lots or over, 
Also Klondike and Missionary strawberry 
plants @ $1.50 per 1,000. All of above 
shipped promptly in any quantity and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Special prices to Un- 
ion members or club orders. Elroy’ Bailey 


P STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Lady Thompson Strawberry Plants—$1.25 
thousand. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. C. 


Fall-bearing Strawberry Plans—By mail, 
dozen 25c; 100, $1. Other varieties, 1,000 $2, 
by express $1.50. Miller Plant Co., Hickory, 
North Carolina. . 


Strawberries of ‘“‘Top Notch” quality bring 
top notch prices. Our Giant Four furnish 
the biggest and best strawberries from April 
until snow flies. Free booklet, Wakefield 
Plant Farm, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


SUDAN GRASS 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable foragé crop ever grown in 
United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300-—$700 an 
acre on seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of 
high-class hay known. Wonderful drouth- 
resister. You never have to buy feed for 
your stock. As catch-crop, it turns sure 
loss into sure profit. Get the only authori- 
tative book on Sudan-—how to plant, culti- 
va and harvest. Packed fall of valuable 
information for every farmer: Price 250 























Chadbourn, N. C. 


stamps. David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Tex- 
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bearing its message 


vacy. 


for one today. 


Write for terms. 


Address The Breeder’s Gazette, Room 1127, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago.. 


For more . than thirty years The Breeder’s 
Gazette has gone up and down the highways 
and the byways of the English-speaking world 


backbone of all good farming. 


It makes its appeal to the good sense and 
the understanding of men who take farming to 
be a practical business proposition, to be 
studied in the light of all available facts. 


It comes to you only upon your own invita- 
tion, breaking in unasked upon no man’s pri- 


A sample copy will cost you nothing. Write 


A year’s subscription will cost $1. 
will include a big double Holiday Number, and 
if your order is sent at once you will get that 
beautiful issue for 1915—to be mailed Dec. 16.. 


- Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. 





of good live stock as the 


This 




















PEAS 3 


One to several hundred bushel ie Se for 
sale. Price $1.65 bushel, sacked, f. 
here. Your check is good. Luther Cobb & 
Co., Culberson, N. C, 


Peas! Peas for ayer mee oe variety, Irons 
and Brabhams a specialty, also common 
running Velvet beans and Early Speckle, or 
Ninety Day Velvet beans, Write for prices, 
W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


10 Scuppernong, James or Misch grape- 
vines, postpaid, for $1. Southern Vineyard 
Co., Trotville, N. C, 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion and Collard 
Plants—$1 per 1,000, Strawberry, $2.50. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Pure Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup in 35- 
gallon barrels, 40 cents per gallon. Cash 
with order. A. N. Hester, Climax, Ga. 


One and one-half million fruit, shade and 
ornamental trees, vines and plants, at one- 
half price. Write today. John A. Young 
& Sons, Greensboro, N, C. 


Fruit trees 2 to 3 feet. For $1 will send by 
parcel post 2 asst, peach, 2 asst. apple, 2 
asst. plum, 2 asst. grapes: English walnut 
18 to 24 inches 60c each. R. F. Vann, 2023 
Wayne St., Columbia, S. C. 


Send your friend fruit trees, ornamentals, 
shrubbery, vines or plants for Christmas. 
Present long to be remembered, Get them 
from the Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries, 
John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Rhodes’ Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—Bred 
specially for the Gulf Coast states; $2 per 
bushel, Best strain Early Triumph sweet 
potato seed and plants for sale. Corn and 
potatoes improved by me for seven years, 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala, 


Earliest Strawberry Plant in Cultivation, 
postpaid anywhere, 1 dozen, 30c; 100, 60c; 
500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Frost- proof Solid 
South and Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
plants, postpaid anywhere, 100, 25c; 200, 40c 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35. Express, 1,000, $1; 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $9. W. C. Asbtry, Lin- 
colnton, N. C, 






































Perpetual Christmas Present—Put some of 
your money in fruit and ornatmmental trees, 
They will grow in value and yield frvit. 
Pleasure year after year. You intend to 
plant sometime only not now. Trees are 
right, times are right, we are right and anx- 
fevs. Plant today. Old Reliable Greens- 
boro Nurseries. ‘ 


Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Hight 
million sweet potato vines, green and grow~ 
ing all winter. First vines on our record 
known to keep growing all winter. Orden 
now, for the booking is heavy and the vines 
limited. Twenty million potato and cab- 
bage plants, best varieties. Largest plant 
farm in this part of the country. Best bank 
and commercial references furnished. Use- 
ful information on growing, banking, and 
selling potatoes, free. Order now, They are 
ready as early as you want them. Try our 
frost proof cabbage plants, ready for Christ- 
mas. No waiting until late to get them. J. 
T. and G. W. Clark, Plant Farm, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Reliable growers of full blooded 
plants.. You get what you order or money 
refunded. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Fence Posts— Locust and chestnut, all 











If you are an individual shipper of cream. 
Write us for our special proposition. Caro- 
lina Creamery Co., Hickory, N. C 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry — 100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 








Pineapples, Oranges—Best grown. Two 
dollars box cash. Order your Christmas box 
direct from grower. J. K. Christian, McIn- 
tosh, Fla. 


Men-Women Wanted—$75 month, List 
Government jobs open—free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dep’t. E-214, Rochester, N. Y. 


Learn Auto Driving and Repairing—Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. E. 806, Rochester, N. Y. 


Peace River Florida Oranges — $1.50 per 
box., Cash with order. Sizes run to a box 
126s, 150s, 176s, 200s, 250s. Ward W. Carter, 
Wauchula, Fila. 


Latest fiction loaned anywhere. Rental 5c 
per week. No deposit required. Parcel Post 
Loan Library, 4020 Third Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Our old-fashion water-ground meal iakes 




















bread like mother used to. 
by express 90c. Special prices in large lots. 
Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 


Pure-bred Percherons—At grade horse 
prices. Mares, stallions, fillies. Pure-bred 
Bronze turkeys from 50-pound tom. C. . 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost proof. Millions now 
ready for shipment. 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
to 5,000, $1.25; 5,000 to 10,000, $1 per thou- 
sand. We ship promptly. Mutual Plant 
Company, Albany, Ga. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows in farrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle., Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N 


Wanted: Farmers—Men and women—1i8 or 
over for Government jobs. $75 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dep’t E-215, 
Rochester, N. Y 


Who Will We Credit? —Some one at- 
tached a dollar bill to subscription blank, 
giving us names of Thos. D. Huntley, George 
Bennett and J. B. Tomlinson to send sam- 
ple copies to, but failed to sign their own 
name or address. 


For Sale—Heavy, closely woven, selected, 
second hand bags for 2% bushels peas, vel- 
vet beans, &c. 500 at 8%c; 100 at 9c; small 
lots, 9%c each. Twine for sewing and 


























needle sent with each shipment. Russell- 
Walker Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Pure-bred Essex, Polands, Berkshires, 


Tamworths, Durocs—Pigs, sows in farrow, 
service boars, pork pigs; Angora goats; Jer- 
sey cattle, , Sound, unbroken recleaned peas 
one fifty a bushel, Satisfaction or money 
back. J. BE, Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


“The Prisoner of Zenda’, thought by many 
to be the greatest story ever written, just 
beginning in The Progressive Farmer. Ev- 
ery man, woman and child should read this 
splendid, clean, thrilling story of adventure, 
intrigue and love. It’s a story that makes 
one’s heart leap, and inspires the best that 
is in us. Don’t miss an issue, . Look at the 
label on your paper and see if you are be- 
hind in your subscription. If you *~~ —remit 








sizes. J. E, Praison, Rockliff, N. C. 





now for fear you miss an issue. 


Sample tushel | 
| out, terms, E, Lartigue, Gainesville, Fla, 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery, It is free“and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. 


LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 


Fruit and syrup labels; best, beautiful de- 
signs; print any quantity. Request samples 
and prices. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, Texas, 


SYRUP 


Farmer Hamlett’s Syrup—New crop. Real 
old fashion open kettle sugar cane syrup. 
Pure. Contains all sugars, Sold on approval. 
Now’s the time to buy your year’s supply. 
Information free. Sample 4c. Farmer Ham- 
lett’s Plantation, Oakwood “Route, New 
Orleans, 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


$15 Per Acre Gets et Farm—Write Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 


tuilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale or Rent—23-acre farm 2% miles 
































For Sale—364 acres or part, improvement 
terms, 3 miles. L. B. DeGraff, Gainesvillf, 
Florida. 


Florida Farms—For illustrated Booklet 
and catalog, write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida, 





Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. . Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
+ gs Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 

. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La, 


x Good Georgia Farm for Sale—445 acres, 
200 acres under cultivation, 25 acres bottoms, 
well watered, 9-room_ residence, tenant 
houses, barns, cribs, plenty timber, oak, pine, 
etc., five miles from Forsyth, Ga. Good 
schools, churches, Bessie Tift College. Write 
at once, J. M, Sitton, Greenville, 8S. C,. 


Wanted—Cheap cut-over lands for colon- 
ization, in North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia. Land must lay well, be culti- 
vatable and productive. Write us, giving 
full description ‘of land, location, how drain- 
ed, proximity to railroad, lowest price (no 
commission to come off), least cash payment, 
and longest time on balance,,. Southern 
Homeseekers’ Bureau, Wilkesboro, N. C, 


Newport Fruit Farms for Sale—These 
farms are at Newport, N. C., and are beau- 
tifully located. Peach, pear, apple and 
grapes in full bearing. Land in highest 
condition and will grow any crops. Several 
hundred pecan trees, heavy bearers, which 
will pay the interest on cost of farms. Ideal 
home—finest climate. Address for particu- 
lars. Geo. N. Ives & Son, New Bern, N. C, 

















For Exchange—Nice home in Bartow, 
Florida, for south Georgia farm land. J. T. 
Holmes, Clio, Ala, 


60-Acre Farm—Dwellings, rural route, | 
churches, high School. Next 30 days, $27 in- 
stead of $30 per acre. J. H. Henley, San- 
ford, N. C. \ 

“Prettiest farm bargain to be found in 
southern Virginia. High state of cultiva- 
tion. Splendid team, completely equipped 
with best machinery. W. H. Russell, Clarks- 
ville, Va. 











* 200 acres, 50 cleared; new 8-room house, 
painted; 500,000 feet saw timber; 3% mile 
railroad; 7 miles from Sanford, N. C.° Price 
$3,250, with $1,350 cash, and balance 1 and 
2 years, Southern Homeseekers’ Bureau, 








Wilkesboro, N. C, 


For Sale—Two acres of land with good 
two-story dwelling, good store house and 
good outbuildings, at Gliden Station on the 
Norfolk Southern railroad. Also nice stock 
of goods for sale. Postoffice in store. J. B. 
Spivey, Gliden, N, C. 








A Wise Man 


Profits by the experience of others and this 
experience is that the man who 
Plants 
Pecan trees is getting himself in a state of 
preparedness against the hardships and _fail- 
ures that come so unexpectedly. 
Pecan Trees 
planted ten years ago are now yielding Oa 
owners very satisfactory returns, with th 
promise of an increasing income no other line 
of horticulture affords, and a grove planted 
This Winter 
brings you much nearer this income and in- 
dependence. 
For information relative to select stock, 
guaranteed to be first-class, write to 
SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Monticello, Flori 
Foley, Alabama. 











80 acres, edge of town, convenient schools, 
churches; improved fenced; soil first-class, 
adapted truck and general farming. Also 
234-acre farm,°2 miles from town; improved 
fenced. Full description on request. F. L. 
Riley, Evergreen, Ala. 


For Sale—Fine river farm of 1,100 acres, 
two good dwellings and other buildings, that 
we Can sell to quick buyer for $8,500. Would 
make good stock farm. Write today for full 
particulars, and catalogue of other farms. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


1,600 Acres Land for Sale—400 in pasture, 
60 in high state of cultivation, 7-room house, 
2 tenant houses, good barns, 2‘¢ million feet 
of timber, county road, on a navigable 
stream, 10 miles east of Burgan. Price 
$7,500. If not interested don’t answer. Vance 
Cottle, Burgan, N: C., Bender County. 











For most money, most_ lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 
mp wonderful Senggen | and price’ 
of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 
eee help you makethreebalesper acre. 














When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 690 Advertising Building. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR MAY BE ADDRESSED 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECO! MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CO) OF MARCH, 3, 1879. sexta 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


YI appt see: $1; six months pe ay Akt ae months, 25 cents. Long- 
subscriptions if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
push a0; ee sted Gn yo Spel Le eg $1.50. 











OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION ag cpa 
iy ee subseriber and one >? subscriber, 


sent together 
e Farmer year os. A elub of ‘three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all oe $2. 





ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. See terms of guar- 
antee in second issue of each month. 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Send Us Your Experience Letters for These’ 
Special Issues 


S PREVIOUSLY announced, our Labor-saving Devices Special comes 
A on January 8, and if you have not already done so we hope you will 

send us your experience letter right away—not later than Decem- 
ber 25. 

Then two weeks later, January 22, we issue our annual Garden and 
Truck Crops Special—an issue that we expect to fill full of good things 
that will be of interest and help to every single Southern farmer who is 
making diversification and living at home his slogans for 1916. Let us 
have your garden and trucking experiences, in order that we may pass 
them on to our readers. Experience letters for this Special should reach 
us by January 1 if possible, and certainly not later than January 8. 

The third Special we wish to announce at this time is our Poultry Spe- 
cial, which is scheduled for January 29. In accordance with our plan to 
give the subject of poultry its full share of attention in 1916, it is our wish 
to make our Poultry Special bigger and better than ever before. To do 
this we are going to need your help, and hope you will send us your ex- 
periences—the sooner the better, and by all means before January 15. 

And remember: We offer cash prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, respectively, 
for the first, second and third best letters, with payment at our regular 
space rates for all others used; that pictures and drawings help; and that 
the neater, the more to the point, and the better expressed your contribu- 
tion is the better are its chances for winning a prize. 











Store Up Winter’s Rains 


for Summer’s Crops! 











The rainfall in Virginia and North Carolina 

is about as heavy as in any state in the Union. 

Then why the awful effects of drought? Sim- 

ply the soils do not store up the moisture and 

give it back to the top soil. Hard clay sub- ’ 

soils keep the rainfall near the surface where 

| it evaporates. It doesn’t get down to the 

sub-soil where it should be stored up for the 

rainless days and weeks. 

SYSTEM Instead of the soil being a sponge that 

mmm Rondel, Ir enn abeaton abeocbamtara 

 eeruaneed "8 ry ut as absor: asa 

OF UNDER. DRAINAGE slate. Or if the soll absorbs the rainfall 

| The Borden System means the use of Borden Drain Tiletoget it absorbs it in spots that make sogey 

rid of soggy fields and make them productive acres. It means and when the moisture should go 

storing up winter’s rains to offset the droughts of I bh and through the soil. nO. 1 
means letting air get into the soil and ideal conditions for root 
growth It means preventing loss of fertilizers by surface wash- 
ing. It means the land is ready for cultivation 2 or 3 weeks 
earlier and that crope are oftea doubled or trebled. When the 
Borden System produces such results as this can you afford to 
be without it? If the increased yields from a few crops pay.the 
cost, isn’t it the most expensive thing you can do to continue 
to be without it.? The Borden System is better than ditching 
because it docen’t break up your fields. It lastea lifetime. And 
all the water passes down through the soil — replenishing the 
moisture, instead of passing off over the surface as happens 
when open ditches are used. ‘Tile Drainage with the Borden 
Syotem has paid every farmer that ever used it. It will pay you. 
Write us about your necds. Get prices and. full information. 











Sr STU Vi PS 


Pull the stumps from your fields and replace them with big 
crops. Don’t pay taxes on idle land. 


Taek By nal | 
stum ada en stump in 6 minutes, 
“Sh days tree Bend — 


name for book, fel ana special low-price of Pe- 2k ~ e 
Hercales Mfg. Company, ies tows, U. 8. A. 


Company, 980 24th St., 
if you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 








The Prisoner of Zenda 


i epee 
(Continued from page 16, this issue) 


“Sapt, I believe in that woman, and 
I shall go.” 

a don’ t believe in any woman,’ ” said 
Sapt, “and you shan’t go,’ 

“I either go to the summerhouse or 
back to England,” said I. 

Sapt began to know exactly how 
far he could lead or drive, and when 
he must follow, ie 

“We’re playing against time,” I 
added. “Every day we leave the king 
where he is thére is fresh risk. Ev- 
ery day I masquerade lil this there 
is fresh risk. Sapt,» we must play 
high; we must force the game.” 

“So be it,” he said with a sigh. 

To cut the story short, at half-past 


eleven that night Sapt and I mounted- 


our horses. Fritz was again left on 
guard, our destination not being re- 
vealed to him. It was a very dark 
night. I wore no sword, but I carried 
a revolver, a long knife, and a bull’s- 
eye lantern. We arrived outside the 
gate. I dismounted. Sapt held out 
his hand. 


“T shall wait here,” he said. “If I~ 


hear a shot I’ll—— 

“Stay where you are; it’s the king’s 
only chance. You musn’t come to 
grief too.” 

“You’re right, lad.. Good luck!” 

I pressed the little gate. It yielded, 


“and I found myself in a~“wild sort of 


shrubbery. There was a grass-grown 
path and, turning to the right as I 
had been bidden, I followed it cau- 
tiously. My lantern was closed, the 
revolver was in my hand. I heard not 
a sound, Presently a large dark ob- 
ject loomed out of the gloom ahead 
of me. It was the summerhouse. 
Reaching the steps, I mounted them 
and found myself confronted by a 
weak, rickety wooden door, which 
hung upon the latch. I pushed it open 
and walked in. A woman flew to me 
and seized my hand. 

“Shut the door,” she whispered. 

I obeyed, and turned the light of 
my lantern on her. She was in even- 
ing dress, arrayed very sumptuously, 
and her dark striking beauty was 
marvelously displayed in the glare of 
the bull’s-eye. The summerhouse was 
a bare little room, furnished only 
with a couple of chairs and a small 
iron table, such as one ‘sees in a tea 
garden or an epen-air cafe. 

“Don’t talk,” she said. “We’ve no 
time. Listen! I know you, Mr. Ras- 
sendyll. I wrote that letter at the 
duke’s orders.” 

“So I thought,” said I. 

“In twenty minutes three men will 
be here to kill you.” 

“Three—the three?” 

“Yes. You must be gone by then. 
If not, to-night you'll be killed——” 

“Or they will.” 

“Listen, listen ! When you're kill- 
ed, your body will be taken to a low 
quarter of the town. It will be found 
there. Michael will at once arrest all 
your friends—Colonel Sapt and Cap- 
tain von Tarlenheim first—proclaim 
a state of siege in Strelsau, and send 
a messenger to Zenda. The other 
three will murder the king in the cas- 
tle, and the duke will proclaim either 
himself or the princéss—himself if he 
is strong enough. Anyhow, he’ll mar- 
ry her, and become king in fact, and 
soon in name. Do you see?” 

“It’s a pretty plot. But why, mad- 
ame, do you-—” 

“Say I’m a Christian—or say I’m 
jealous. My God! shall I see him 
marry her? Now go; but remember 
—this is what I have to tell you—that 
never by night or by day are you 
safe. Three men: follow you as a 
guard. Is it not so? Well, three fol- 
low them. Michael’s three are never 
two hundred yards from you. Your 
life is not worth a moment if ever 
they find you alone. Now go. Stay, 
the gate will be guarded by now. Go 
down softly, go past the summer- 
house, on for a hundred yards, and 
you'll find a ladder against the wall. 
Get over it and fly for your life.” 

“And you?” I asked. 

“T have my game to play, too. If 
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he finds. out what I have done we 

shall not meet again. if not I may 

yet—— But never mind. Go at once.” 
“But what will you tell him?” 

“That. you never came—that you 

saw through the trick.” 

"I took her hand and kissed it. 

“Madame,” said I, “you have served 
the king well to-night. Where is he 
in the castle?” 

* She sank her voice toa fearful 
~whisper. I listened eagerly: 

“Across the drawbridge you come 
to a heavy door; behind that lies—— 
Hark! What’s that?” 

There were steps outside. 

“They’re coming! They’re too soon! 
Heaven! they're too soon!” and she 
turned pale as death. 

“They seem to me,” said I, “to be in 
the nick of time.” 

“Close your lantern. See, there’s a 
chink in the door. Can you see 
them?” 

I put my eye to the chink. On the 
lowest step I saw three dim figures. 
I cocked my revolver. Antoinette 
hastily laid her hand son mine. 

“You may kill one,” said she. “But 
what then?” 

A voice came from outside—a voice 
that spoke perfect English. 

“Mr. Rassendyll,” it said. 

I made no answer. 

“We want to talk to yous. Will you 
promise not to shoot till we've 
done?” 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Detchard?” I said. 
~ “Never mind names.” 

“Then let mine alone.” 

“All right, sire. I’ve an offer for 
you.” 

I still had my eye to the chink. The 
three had mounted two steps more; 
three revolvers pointed full at the 
door. 


“Will you let us in. We pledge 
our honor to observe the truce.” 

“Don’t trust them,” whispered An- 
toinette. 

“We can speak through the door,” 
said I, 

“But you might open it and fire,” 
objected Detchard; “and though we 
should finish you, you might finish 
one of us. Will you give your honor 
not to fire while we talk?” 

“Don’t trust them,” whispered An- 
toinette again. , 

A sudden idea struck me. I consid- 
ered it for a moment, It seemed feas- 
ible. 


“I give my honor not to fire before 
you do,” said 1; “but I won’t let you 
in. Stand outside and talk.” 

“That’s sensible,” he said. 

The three mounted the fast step, 
and stood just outside the door. 
laid my ear to the chink. I could 
hear no words, but Detchard’s head 


was close, to that of the taller of his ~ 


companions (De Gautet, I guessed). 

“Hm! Private communications,” 
thought I. Then I said aloud: 

“Well, gentlemen, what’s the of- 
fer?” 

“A safe-conduct to the frontier, 
and fifty thousand pounds English.” 

“No, no,” whispered Antoinette in 
the lowest of whispers. “They are 
treacherous.” 

“That seems handsome,” said I, re- 
connoitering through the chink. They 
were all close together, just outside 
the door now. 

{ had probed the hearts of the ruf- 
fians, and I did not heed Antoinette’s 
warning. They meant to “rush” me 
as soon as I was engaged in talk. 

“Give me.a minute to consider,” 
said I; and I thought I heard a laugh 
outside. 

I turned to Antoinette. 

“Stand up close to the wall, out of 
the line of fire from the door,” I whis- 
pered., 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked in fright. 

5 “You'll ste,” said I. 


(Continued next week) ° 
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“SJohn,”’ remanded the wife of her intoxi- 
cated spouse, “how did you get that gash 
on your forehead?’’ 

“Guess I must ’a’bit myself.” 

“Bit yourself’ ’—scornfully. “How could 
you bite yourself-’way up there? 

“Guess I must ’a’ stood on a stale: 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








9 WAS the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house 

Not a creaiure was stirring, 
a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney 
with care, 

In hopes that St. 
there; 

The children were nestled: all 
their beds, 

While visions of sugar-plums 
through their heads; 

And aa in her kerchief, and I in my 


not even 


Nicholas soon would be 
snug: in 


danced 


Had saat settled our brains for 
winter’s nap,— 

When out on the lawn there arose stich 
a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed ‘to see 
the matter. 


a long 





what was 


Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the 
sash, 

The moon, on the breast of the new-fallen 
snow, 

Gave a lustre of midday to objects below; 

When what to my wondering eyes should 
appear, 

But‘a miniature sleigh and eight tiny 
reindeer, 

With a little old driver, 
quick 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 


* 
eae ay nc MRE SE 9: 


so lively and 


More rapid than eagles his coursers they 
came, 

Andvthe: whistled and shouted and called 
them by name: 

“Now, Dasher! now Dancer! now Prancer 

and Vixen! 

Comet! on, 

Blitzen! 

To — top of the porch, to the top of the 

all! 


On; Cupid! on, Donder and 


srew, ash away, dash away, dash away 
all 

AS ary leaves that before the wild hurri- 
cane fly 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount 
to the sky, 

So, up to the es the coursers they 


ew, 
With a sleigh full of toys—and St. 
olas, too. 


Nich- 





A VISIT FROM‘ST. NICHOLAS 


And then in a twinkling I heard on the 

roo 

prancing and pawing of each little 

hoof 

As I drew in my 
around, 

Down the chimney 
with a bound. 

He was dressed ‘ali in fur from his head 
to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with 
ashes and: soot, 

A a of toys he had flung on his 


The 


head and was turning 


St. Nicholas came 


ba 
And ue looked like a eee just open- 
ing his pack. 


His eyes how they twinkled! his dimples 
how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like 
a cherry; 
His droll | little 
like a bow, 
And the beard on his chin was as white 
as the snow. 

The stump of ‘a pipe he held tight in his 
teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like 
@& wreath. 

He had: abroad ‘face, and a round little 
belly 

That shook; when he laughed, like a bow! 
full ‘of ‘jelly. 

He was chubby and ‘plump,—a right jol- 
ly old ‘eH— 

And: I laughedwhen I saw him, 
of myself. 


mouth was drawn up 


in spite 


A wink of his eye and a twist of his 
head 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to 
dread. 

He spoke not a word, 
to his work, 

And filled all the stockings; 
with a jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team 
gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of 
a thistle; 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove 
cut of sight: 

Happy Christmas to all, 
good-nighi!”’ 


but went straight 


then turned 


and to all a 
—Clement C. Moore, 





| THE FUNNY FOLKS:OF THE CORN 
3 FAMILY 
3 How. TheyyLive: waeibatbos and: Help: 


the Haman: Family. to: Live® and 
Prosper 


| My Déar Boys :-— 


4 i CORN: is*a..peculiar fellow in 
4 Mp some respects Hé-and his folks 
~are-seoclosely related: and as- 
| sociated ithat ‘nothing: but: death ‘can 
» separate:therm 

- Theemotherris:the corn “silk” ; 
> father:is the “tassel”; and the children 


the 


P are the litthé-cornigrains. The corn 
leaves are both lungs-and |‘ stomachs 
© which: all ithe: family: use -in» common: 
© The roots :arecthe:“tnouths” and ithe 
© stalki is. thes conmmmon: “Swallow” for 
' them all.) The» yelléw: dust: particlés 
| which fall from the-tassel are the be- 
ginnings: of the: baby. lives. These 
dust partichés are catléd “pollén.” 
They falliion the silks, and each little 
| mother silk-carri€és a tiny baby back 
 undér thes shuck: (the nursery: roof) 
© and puts himintoa tiny cradle known 
has an ovulé: Here he grows and 
grows untilihe becomes a full-grown 
| grain. 
P They AW Like Soup 
“* ME corn folks do not chew their 
? -food as-mén and animals do. They 
= dtink.all' their food, and of course it 
» must ‘beemade into a “soup” for:them: 
» They suckiup:their food through their 
» tiny root mouths; and it passes up the 
P stalk, or “Swallow”, to the leaves, -or 
© stomachs. There:the food is digested, 
» and is carried bythe “sap” or “blood” 
to the: nursery (the ear) and fed to 
» the tiny corn babies until they are 
© grown. The stalk also gets what food 
© itineeds from the leaves. andthe tas- 
P seland silk'get some too. 
Thescorn: folks do not: go so deep 
= into the ground as some other plants 
| docfor their food; for they. have no 
r “snout”; like the cotton 
(family and somecothers For:this-rea- 
§ son it is-better:férthe: corn family.to 
» Move every year *toothe soil-house ‘of 
» cotton or“some-other deep-rooted or 
psnouted' family, and allow these 
pSnouted' families to:go beneath the 
peorn table and«get ithe unused crumbs 
Of plant: food: léft: by. the: corn: the 
Previous- years. This may~be one of 
“the reasons: why corn is sometimes 
itled “King—~beeause:it is too-proud 
“dig” or “Stoop” for its food. This 





swapping of homes of the plants is 
called “rotation of crops.” Mr. Corn 
and his family are subject to diseases 
and: insect enemies if they remainvin 
the same field, or home, too many 
years in succession. Rotation, there- 
fore, helps to prevent and ‘to stamp 
out these diseases and enemies. 

You want to know the foods: of the 
corn peoplé? Their: principat! foods 
are cnly. three: : phosphorus; potas- 
sium and nitrogen: (sometitnes calléd 


ammonia: inva. different: form)... And: 


they; like men:and- animals, must have 
a balanced: ration:. By “baldneedra- 
tion” we>mean these: three-eléments 
of plant‘ food‘ in» proper: proportions 
for the-best ‘health anddgrowthi of the 
different members of the family—just 
asaman’s tablé. must ‘be: furnished with 
something suitable» for both young 
and‘old. 


When Natere:Locks the-PantryyDoor 


ITROGEN gives a dark green col- 

or to the entire plant; phosphorus 
(usually called phosphoric acid) caus- 
es the plant to mature or ripen ear- 
lier, andi develops the fruit-forms or 
‘corn babies”—the grains; potassium 
(usually called “potash”) helps to 
give health and vigor to the entire 
plant, and: makes the: grain (or- corn 
babies) fat, heavy and plump. 

On poor land which has very little 
or no decayed trash or “humus” invit, 
Mother Nature’s plant. foods have 
been locked up by her, to keep it from 
wasting, and of course the corn fam- 
ily fails to get food. Under such con- 
ditions, men have léarnéd to buy 
plant food in bags, which they call 
fertilizers.. These are put. into the 
soil (the corn family’s dining-table). 
This fertilizer feeds the family, if it 
rains frequently and supplies water 
or: moisture: sufficient: for *making “its 
daily. “soup”. This- constant: uncer- 
tainty about ‘rain; however, keeps the 
hotel ‘mam: (the farmer) ‘uneasy; ‘and 
it frequently happens «that: for: want 
ofa constant ‘supply of moisture the 
corn family fails to-get its food ‘and 
suffers “hunger-horrors.” The poor 
little corn babies soften die- outright, 
or remain 
dwarfs, while-the entire:family either 
dies or becomes*so weak that» when 
rain does come they are too weak‘to 
eat. 

How. could this be- avoidéd;!. you 
ask? Why, simply by obeyinge-Moéth- 


mere pigmies or stunted’ 





er Nature’s laws. And by thorough 


preparation: and: cultivation: of the-soil :, 


by the: farmer, the hotel: man who 

sets the table for the corn folks. Soil | 
cannot hold: moisture unless well fill- | 
ed with decaying trash or ne 
matter. Neither can it keep the mois- | 
ture from being evaporated or drunk | 
up by that thirsty monster, the air, 

unless the “crust” on the soil be brok- 

en soon after each rain. This shuts 

out the “air-thief” and keeps the soil 

moisture for the use of the corn folks. 

There are other thirsty, hungry 

plant families, such as grasses and 

weeds, These must be killed outright, 
just as other thieves in order to pre- 
vent them taking both food and drink 
from the corn guests. In killing these 

thieves, however, the farmer must be 
very careful not to cultivate deeply. 
Deep cultivation breaks the root- 
mouths and hinders the feeding and 
growth of the corn, just'as knocking 
out a hog’s teeth interfere with his 
feeding and fattening. 


Mother Nature Will Give You the 
Key 


“He could the farmer get from 
Mother Nature cheap feed for 
feeding his guests,” you ask? Well, 
good old Mother Nature has a store- 
house for nitrogen (the air is four- 
fifths nitrogen), and she has many 
tons stored away over each acre of 
land. In clay land she has tons and 
tons of potash:in: each acre, but in 
deep sandy land ‘she:has very little. 
She has provided for the-sandy lands, 
however, by storingepotashin beds or 
mines, where it'can»be dugout and: 
sold to the farmer. Phosphorus she 
has stored largely. in beds or: mines 
only, there being. not enough :in> the: 
ordinary: soil forsthecuse of: ptints. 
We shall probably; therefore; always 
have to buy.some phosphorus. 

“How are we: to get: into» these 
storehouses. of: Nature,” you aski? 
Mother: Natures has: keys» for: these: 
fértilizer houses: Décaying 
(known:as humus), whennpnt into the 
soil ‘in: sufficient ‘quantities, acts as a 
key to unlockiboth potash and ‘phos- 
phorus. The soitbuitding:plants, or 
legumes, (beans, peas, vetches, clov- 
ers, ete.) are-the-keys to Nature’s ni- 
trogen: warehouse: If farmers would 
sew vetch: and clover: on: all’ cotton 
andistubbleslands (indéed: on all idle 
lands} }and* pidw: them: into the: soil 
the folléwing spring; before>plinting; 
Nature. would: furnish the« soil! with! 
pléntyy of * nitrogen: and potash! (on: 
clayvland) for feeding the corn: folks 
and«all ithe other “plant peoplé”’; and 
then have-some-: léft in the soih 


Let’s -remember ‘that the corn folks: 


are*not only our. guests«but:are our 
friends, and that they can’t pay 
their board bills, even, to-say nothing 
of making us prosperous, unless we 
help them to feed. on. Nature’s. food. 
W. H. BARTON. 
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The Fortieth Anidiveennahs 
Edition of Burpee’s Anmual, - | 


The Leading American Seed Catalog. 
for 1916, is. brighter and better thannever 
before. It offers the greatest novelty in Sweet Peas, the unique ‘Fiery Cross’’, 


and-other novelties in Rare Flowers and ‘Choice V 


égetables,: “some of whichiean- 


}* not bechad elsewhere. This book of 182 pages tells all about proved:and tested | 


_ Bimpee-Quality Seeds that Grow 


Forfdrtysyeateave have aimed to render the best 
as-built for us not only the World’s 


untiring 


possible seed service. . This» 
s Largest Mail Order Seed | 


: Business, but alsea-world-wide reputation for efficient service and: undisputed | 
\ Idadershipp Eiich): ipreket: contains -the« result oftour. - forty: years extensive 


——, and ‘intensive investigation. 
Afpost 
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In over a million homes throughout the 
country, Arbuckles’ Coffee will be ab- 
solutely necessary to make the Christmas 
feast complete. 

The women of these homes know the 
importance of having the right coffee— 


fay This is the signature you sa 


the most popular 
coffee in America 
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for three generations, they have known 
that in Arbuckles’ Coffee they get just 
the flavor everyone enjoys. 

If you have not tasted it lately, serv 
it now. At your Christmas dinner, get 
all the enjoyment good coffee gives. 
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